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S any amateur electrician would tell you, electricity in its wild state can have quite a kick. 
Even in the trade itself it is the practice to keep the current well-caged, letting it out only here and there where 
a definite job has to be done. In the olden days of electricity (about thirty SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO LTD 
TALBOT - STEAD TUBE CO LTD 
years ago) they tried all kinds of housings for the cables before they hit upon TUBE PRODUCTS LTD 
TUBES LTD 
the right idea. Steel Tubes again !—light enough to ease the weight on any WELDLESS STEEL TUBE CO LTD 
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manufacturer’s shoulders—strong enough to match his toughest problem. BRITANNIA TUBE CO LTD 
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information on any job where steel tubes might help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist them in every possible way. 
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BRINGING HER CONVOY SAFELY HOME: A CORVETTE SCREENING MERCHANTMEN FROM ENEMY ATTACKS, 
HER CREW PREPARING DEPTH-CHARGES, WHILST COASTAL COMMAND AIRCRAFT KEEP WATCH OVERHEAD. 


Our photograph, taken from a corvette for the first time when actually on escort Atlantic, or round our coasts, is no light one. U-boats, like an assassin, lurk in 
duty in the Atlantic, presents visual evidence of the value of these brisk little the darkness, and the task of finding them is desperately hard. Look-outs scan 
warships, now being used in considerable numbers for anti-submarine and escort the black seas with their long glasses, and the Asdic detector explores the depths. 
work. Small, fast craft, constructed to stand up to heavy seas, they carry a Many more U-boats disappear for ever than the Admiralty announce. From 
4-inch gun and a considerable cargo of depth-charges, their principal weapon, as | Washington it is reported that President Roosevelt proposes to aid British convoys 
seen above. Their task and responsibility, convoying merchant ships across the by U.S. naval bombers. (Photograph by Central Press.) 
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“THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC”: -A DESTROYER ESCORTING A 


DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws” BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST ps 


THE BRITISH NAVY’S HERCULEAN TASK OF FIGHTING A WAY THROUGH THE GERMAN ATTEMPTS TO CUT THE VITAL 
BRINGING PRECIOUS CARGOES TO OUR SHORES, WHERE EVERY MILE OF THE ATLANTIC 


Described by him as the “ Battle of the Atlantic,’’ at the Pilgrims’ Luncheon | using U-boats and long-distance bombers. With the advanced submarine bases 
on March 18, the Prime Minister drew attention to the ‘‘intense and unrelenting they also have’ advanced air bases for reconnaissance along the Atlantic coasts 
struggle being waged to bring in the endless stream of munitions and food with- of France, and are thereby able to reduce or eliminate the element of chance 
out which our war effort here and in the Middle East cannot be maintained."’ | encounter, the great problem of the submarine. They are able thus to act on 
The battle by which the Germans aim to cut the life-line between the British a strategic plan in intercepting ships, and they can range far out into the 
Isles and the New World is now being waged in all its ferocity by the enemy, | Atlantic. British and Allied losses of 148,000 tons for the week ended March 9, 
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NG A LARGE CONVOY THROUGH THE GERMAN COUNTER-BLOCKADE. 


ARTIST C. E. TURNER, FROM THE BRIDGE OF AN ESCORTING DESTROYER. 


LIFE-LINE BETWEEN AMERICA AND THE BRITISH ISLES: A DESTROYER ON CONVOY DUTY PROTECTING MERCHANT SHIPS 
BRISTLES WITH LURKING PERILS IN THE AIR, ON THE SURFACE OF THE SEA AND UNDER-SEA. 


i | A further additional menace of no light nature is the appearance in the Atlantic 
= beeen pons id ae 4 oer ae me Sosa owe as of the formidable ‘‘ Scharnhorst "’ and ‘‘ Gneisenau,''’ as commerce-raiders, whose 
— ae ated ar aa ce lee by the submarine and bomb, armament can only be defeated by battleships or battle-cruisers. With the 
ar tet aaa ag Bot hed Wf plese of eoaveye across the Atlantic and aid of America in aerial reconnaissance, it is hoped that before long they 
ee "ad rls sec uae Knee Nevertheless, the enemy are also will be intercepted. Our drawing by C. E. Turner represents a British destroyer 
msec Be any oa Churchill reported three ‘U-boats sunk on March 18. convoying a fleet of merchant ships towards port. 
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| ING in a civilised country in normal times, man 

is possessed of a strong sense of what is likely 
to happen next. He may be wrong, for the unexpected 
sometimes occurs in even the most stable society, 
but in nine cases out of ten he is right. He knows 
that next Monday he will be going to the office as 
usual ; that on Tuesday night he will go to the pic- 
tures ; that there will be cold meat for supper on 
Wednesday. Even though these things are largely 
of his own choosing, he feels in their kindly and gentle 
monotony a certain slavery. He may be fortunate 
in the material things of life, but he suffers none the 
less from a sense of tedium. 


Nobody inhabiting England can complain of that 
sort of tedium to-day. No one has the slightest 
certainty that 
what he calculates 
to do next 
Tuesday he will 
perform on that 
day. He is not 
even certain that 
he will be alive 
next Tuesday to 
do it. When he 
goes to bed at 
night — for, con- 
trary to general 
belief, only a 
small minority of 
English folk sleep 
habitually in 
shelters—he does 
so with a lively 
if philosophic con- 
viction of the 
possibility of a 
bomb descending 
at any moment 
to lay his house 
in ruins and maim 
or slay himself or 
his dear ones. In 
actual fact, 
though curiously 
unafraid, he pro- 
bably — being a 
creature of habit 
—greatly 
exaggerates the 
possibility of the 
unexpected in 
wartime, just as 
in peace he over- 
discounts such 
chances. One has 
only to take a 
walk in London 
and count the 
number of houses 
damaged in any 
ordinary _ street 
and set them. 
against the num- 
ber undamaged to 
realise how heavy 
are the odds in favour of survival and even normalcy. 
Viewed in that light, commentary on Hitler’s vaunted 
blitg recalls the familiar end-of-term report of 
one’s schooldays: ‘‘ Might have done better.’’ Yet 
the threat’is there, and at no moment of the day or 
night is it ever absent. And curiously enough, it 
acts as a kind of tonic to the normally phlegmatic 
and lethargic English temper. The sense of uncer- 
tainty, of adventure, of the unknown, braces the mind 
and nerve. Men are not less, but more vigorous, 
active and cheerful because of it. I, who have lived 
on and off there, for more than forty years, have never 
seen London and its people look so vigorous and alert 
as they do to-day. It is battered, and in parts rather 
grim and grimy, but there is no question that it is 
very much alive and kicking. Some of our neighbours 
may have thought of us as an effete and decadent 
people before—we were certainly complacent—but 
they would scarcely do so if they visited us to-day. 





** Song of the Larks at Dawn.’ Collected Poems. By Herbert Trench. 


(Constable and Co.) 


been unequivocally expressed determination to fight if the Germans cross the Bulgarian frontiers. 
Cyprus, at Nicosia, where they were enthusiastically cheered by the populace, who hoisted British, Turkish and Greek flags. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Even the old gentlemen in the red tabs who toddle 
so regularly between their Pall Mall clubs and their 


- Whitehall offices in animated and cheerful colloquy 


on Heaven knows what weighty matters of State and 
red tape, appear half the age that they were before 
the blitz began. The very word has an in- 
vigorating and tonic effect about it—like a Seidlitz 
powder. 


For, somehow, for all the tragedy and loss and 
drabness of the dark valley through which we as a 
people are passing, danger and harsh reality have 
brought back a vein of poetry into our day-by-day 
existence. ‘‘ The wings of men’s life,’”’ said an Eliza- 
bethan, accustomed to live bravely, ‘‘ are plumed 
with the feathers of death.’ We have got out of the 





MR. ANTHONY EDEN, FOREIGN MINISTER, AND GENERAL SIR JOHN DILL, CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF, BEING GREETED BY 
M. SARAJOGLU, TURKISH FOREIGN MINISTER, ON THEIR ARRIVAL IN ANKARA IN FEBRUARY, WHEN MOST IMPORTANT CONSULTATIONS TOOK 
PLACE AND DECISIONS WERE REACHED. 


The results of these prolonged conversations have as yet not declared themselves fully, except that Turkey’s attitude towards Britain and Greece has since 


rut at last, even if it took a 1000-lb. bomb to arouse 
us to the effort. Where are the pallid bank clerks, 
listlessly reading their evening papers beneath the 
strap-hangers in the airless Tube of yesterday ? Their 
glinting wings are sometimes caught by our wondering 
eyes, inexpressibly beautiful and far above us in the 
sunlight as the “ All Clear’’ sounds, returning with 


triumph from some intricately embattled design wrought - 


of scarce imaginable speed and space that makes the 

chivalrous adventures of one of Coeur de Lion’s cru- 

saders read like the prosy record of a parish tea-fight : 
They have gone past, the dew-like spirits of morning, 
Beyond the uplifted eyes.* 


This is not to ignore the sordidness and horror 
and cruelty and blindness and folly of it all. Man 
is generally a fool and fouls the nest he lies in. With 
spring beginning to gild our scarred world, the lesson 
warring humanity has set itself to learn for a second 
time in little more than a generation is all too clear. 
Yet out of the suffering entailed on him by his very 
failure man makes contact again with the spiritual, 


On March 19, Mr. Eden and M. Sarajoglu met again in 


the denial of whose existence in his days of careless 
prosperity brought him to his present pass. Only 
when his. house is in ruins can groping man, who 
might have looked out of the window, behold the sky. 
Only when his life is in danger does he apprehend the 
glory and wonder of life. Some of us who in the in- 
finitely remote days between the two wars used to 
indulge in the pleasant sport of rock-climbing, will 
recall the satisfaction that came to us after half an 
hour on some ticklish rock-face when, resting on ledge 
or summit, we ate our lunch and rejoiced at having 
achieved what for months past we had taken unfeel- 
ingly and for granted: the mere fact of being alive. 
As we looked across the aerial landscape of peak and 
mountain or down into the checkered valley from 
which we had scrambled, we experienced life as 
in our days of 
childhood. _Be- 
hold! all things 
had been made 
new to us again. 
Our bodies and 
minds tingled 
with the clear joy 
of their own 
apprehension : we 
were as happy, 
not as kings, but 
as children on a 
spring morning. 
And all this magic 
had been achieved 
by the simple 
expedient of de- 
liberately taking 
a few risks and 
then struggling 
with great 
caution and con- 
centration, to 
overcome’ them. 
Every time our 
enemy threatens 
us he does us the 
same service. 
“Fee! Fi! Fo! 
Fum!”’ he cries. 
“‘T smell the blood 
of an English- 
man!’’ And the 
Englishman, who 
listens as he lies 
in his bed, to the 
“ fum-fum”’ that 
denotes the 
presence of earn- 


est and blond 
young men in 
some aeroplane 


high above him 
sent to fulfil their 
Fihrer’s sanguin- 
ary mission, wakes 
in the morning 
delighted to find 
himself so much 
alive and briskly 
goes to his business of contributing to the defeat of 
that same foreign Fihrer’s hopes. 


(Photograph by Associated Press.) 


And the meaning of all this? I do not know; 
but I suppose its secret lies in the fact that man was 
born to be an adventurer. Coddle him in certainty 
and security, and you take from him the spice of being 
and render him a spiritual corpse. Safety First is 
only another phrase for Hic jacet. And here perhaps 
lies the true meaning of the phrase we use so glibly : 
that we are fighting for freedom. For freedom is 
something more than adherence to a particular political 
or economic system : its first attribute is the readiness 
to cross uncharted seas, to seek adventures. We 
Englishmen, whose forbears braved the storms of the 
unknown, misty Atlantic that shrouded our fields, 
are now setting out on the second great adventure of 
our history. The war, with all its perils, is only its 
opening stage. What we shall find as we go forward 
across the dark and terrible valley of our fate we do 
not know. But our hearts and minds are gladly ready 
for it, whatever it may be. 
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THE BLITZ RETURNS TO LONDON: A MOTHER SMILES AMID THE RUINS. 


GERMAN BOMBERS’ MOST SAVAGE ASSAULT ON LONDON : 


Overnight and in early morning of March 20, German bombers roared over London 
and pounded it with thousands of fire bombs, mixed with heavy explosives. It 
was pronounced the most savage assault this year. Five hospitals were hit, large 
numbers of houses and shops were wrecked, and hundreds of enemy machines were 


ALL THAT REMAINS OF A TYPICAL WORKING-CLASS HOME. 


| 


| 
| 


in the sky, one being shot down. Mainly the destruction was in working-class 
areas, of no military importance, and casualties were reported to be heavy. The 
Londoners accepted their fate with their usual stoicism, but it was reported that 
almost all demanded reprisals on Berlin. (Planet News.) 
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A SCENE IN BRISTOL FOLLOWING THE RECENT AIR ATTACK ON THE CITY. A BOMB FELL, 
OPENED UP A CRATER, AND IN 
THE DARKNESS A PRIVATE 
CAR PLUNGED VIOLENTLY 
INTO 1T. (Planet News Photo.) 
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THE BLITZ RETURNS: PITIFUL VICTIMS 
AND LONDON OF TYPICAL 
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CARRYING THE FEW BELONGINGS STILL LEFT TO THEM ON A BABY’S PERAMBULATOR, A COUPLE 
SET OUT IN SEARCH OF A HOME TO REPLACE THEIR OWN. (Keystone Photo.) 
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the March full moon the Blitz returned 


have also suffered bitterly from recent raids, 


to London; Clydeside and 


the official casualties being 
n each Case as five hundred dead and as many seriously injured As in 


raids of last year, the so-called the Luftwaffe consisted 


military objectives of 
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AN AIR ATTACK ON CL FACES, QUEUE 


ZSIDE : WORKING MEN AND WOMEN, WITH SET 


DWELLING-PLACES. (Keystone Photo.) 
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NURSES CLEARING UP 
DAMAGED IN 


THE BADLY 


THE 


WARDS 
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OF ONE OF THE 


LARGE-SCALE 


LONDON HOSPITALS 
(Planet News Photo.) 
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largely of private dwelling-houses, the little flats of the working people, and, of 
course, hospitals, five of which were damaged in the London raid. Following 
this, a story appeared in Berlin, purporting to be the work of a German war 
correspondent who flew over London in a bomber on the previous night. A 
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ON CLYDESIDE, THE PORT OF BRISTOL, ee ee 
GERMAN RAID SAVAGERY. 
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A RESCUE PARTY AT WORK IN A LONDON DISTRICT AMONG THE RUINS OF A 
OF FLATS WHICH WAS 
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WRECKED BY A DIRECT HIT. 
SMOULDERING RUINS IN A CLYDESIDE STREET, A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN THE MORNING Aegis) 
AFTER A BLITZ NIGHT. THE CIVILIAN CASUALTY LIST WAS HEAVY. 





WAS WIDE- 
(Keystone Photo.) SPREAD. (Central Press Photo.) 
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ANOTHER PITIFUL SCENE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE RESULTS OF GERMANY’'S ~ TOTAL WAR.” 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN ON 
CLYDESIDE WAITING IN STREET WITH THE FEW POSSESSIONS LEFT TO THEM AFTER A RECENT NIGHT RAID. 
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LITTLE CHILDREN HELP IN RECONSTRUCTION : THEY SET AN 


(Keystone Photo.) EXAMPLE TO.MANY GROWN-UPS OF TO-DAY. (Keystone Photo 
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phrase from the story is illuminating 


‘* There was real hell under us, but that was only the beginning. 
coming after us.'’ The citizens of London and 
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WAY THROUGH THE DEBRIS. 
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HEN the 

full history 
of the present war is written, a vital part of the material 
available will consist of contemporary impressions, and, 
the nearer these are in date to the scenes they describe, 
the fuller and more actual they will be. Therefore it is 
well for the impressionist to strike while the iron is hot. 
It would be a mistake to criticise as premature any account 
of recent happenings, such as the air raids on this country 
(as given, for example, in such books as Mr. Negley Farson’s 
‘““Bomber’s Moon,” lately noticed on this page), simply 
because the war is not yet over. 


Another intensely moving and vivid picture of civilian 
reaction to the “ terror which flieth by night,” in London 
and elsewhere, written from personal experience and 
observation while the author’s memory for detail was still 
fresh, is to be found in “‘ ENGLANnp’s Hour.” By Vera 
Brittain. With 8 Illustrations (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.). The 
title is based on a passage in the 22nd chapter of St. Luke— 
‘* This is your hour, and the power of darkness.” In 
describing German air raids and their effect—material 
and moral—on our population, Miss Brittain covers 
every type of devastation which they have caused, and 
touches the whole gamut of emotions they have 
evoked—heroism, endurance, fortitude, fear, sympathy, 
self-sacrifice, indignation. She also describes the results of 
mass-evacuation, notably in Oxford, and her account of 
sending children overseas is especially poignant, since she 
and her husband (Professor G. E. G. Catlin) had to part 
with their own boy and girl, who safely reached America 
and found there a haven of happiness. 


In her political and religious criticism, the author shows 
the tendency of most pacifists to lay the blame for this 
war and the last on this country and its leaders, equally 
with the rest, and to find excuses for the Germans. Thus 
(with reference to the indiscriminate bombing of non-com- 
batants, women and children) while deploring the destruc- 
tion of historic buildings, she writes: “ It is relevant here, 
perhaps, to inquire what we ourselves have destroyed in 
Cologne, in Hamburg, in Frankfort, and Munich; what 
Germany has to forgive us who, centuries ago, by our 
Balance of Power policy, committed Europe to ceaseless 
national conflict. ... I believe that we must indeed 
learn to forgive.... ‘A nation,’ affirms [a] leader- 
writer, ‘ cannot watch its holiest monuments being battered, 
with system and premeditation, and then meet the enemy 
afterwards in a forgiving, tolerant spirit.’ Can it not * 
If not, then it has already lost the peace ; and if it loses 
yet another peace, the war of 1965 will annihilate our 
children and our London too. ... Our opponents merit 
more compassion for their false and cruel values than for 
political wrongs.... This ...demon of hatred so 
largely created by the purblind victors of the last Great 
War will neither be cured nor driven from the world by 
our imitative adoption of its standards.” It is relevant 
here, perhaps, to recall a certain ‘‘ Hymn of Hate ”’ current 
long before the triumph of those “* purblind victors.” 


Elsewhere, Miss Brittain discusses the failure of pacifism 
to prevent a renewal of war. ‘‘ Over and over again,” 
she says, ‘‘since this second Great War of my lifetime 
began, I have asked myself why the eager, well-meaning 
peace movement of the nineteen-twenties failed so com- 
pletely to shape the course of international policies. Why 
I failed. Why Winifred Holtby failed. Why the hard- 
working men and women who shared our platforms failed 
in their turn... We failed because we were too easily 
satisfied. We assumed that the keen enthusiasm of an 
energetic minority signified a desire for peace on the part 
of the whole nation.’’ Another possible reason why the 
pacifists proved ineffectual, it might be suggested, is that 
they went to the wrong shop, they barked up the wrong 
tree, they preached to the converted. Instead of stumping 
our own peace-loving land, they should have carried a 
great moral and educational crusade into Germany, the 
spiritual home of aggression, belligerence, insensate racial 
pride, inexorable hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ; 
a country where a ‘policy of appeasement” is utterly 
inconceivable and encountered only scorn and derision. 


Political argument, however, forms only a small part 
of Miss Brittain’s memorable book. She is more con- 
vincing when she sticks to her main purpose of narrative 
and reminiscence, and her descriptive power is consummate. 
Particularly good is her account of wartime Oxford and a 
visit to her old college, Somerville, ‘‘ where,’’ she writes, 
* Winifred Holtby’s ghost still walks for me among the 
drooping sycamores.” In lighter vein is a conversation 
with the Dean of the College. ‘‘ ‘ You ’ll hardly find Oxford 
‘as usual,” ’ she tells me. ‘ We ’ve had half London turned 
into the city—and a large part of Kent as well. ... The 
men’s colleges have been full of them—not even excluding 
Christ Church. They've had babies’ nappies drying in 
Tom Quad.” 


After the war we may be faced with sharp divisions 
of opinion on social and economic questions, such as owner- 
ship, finance, and education. We must hope that all 
parties will meet without bitterness any crisis that arises, 
and subordinate private interests to public welfare. It is 
encouraging to find a spirit of conciliation, and under- 
standing of ‘the other fellow's”’ point of view, in a 
prominent Socialist’s study of British war aims— 
* Democracy’s Last Bartie.” By Francis Williams, 
author of ** War by Revolution” (Faber; 8s. 6d.). The 
author, who was formerly editor of the Datly Herald, first 


ITT 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


explains the nature and purposes of the three political 
systems hostile to democracy—German National Socialism, 
Italian Fascism, and Russian proletarian dictatorship. 
He then outlines a drastic programme of reform for Britain. 
Even when he is constrained to criticise or condemn our 
existing society, as in matters of caste and class privilege, 
he expresses his views with moderation and courtesy. 
Among other things he would nationalise the banks, 
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‘“ PRACTICAL EXHORTATION” TO THE EMPIRE BY THE 
WOMEN OF THE GOLD COAST: A MEMBER OF THE AKAN 
CLAN, WHOSE WOMEN “CALL ON ALL THE MAIDS OF 
THE EMPIRE TO SING WITH THEM THE NEW EXHILARATION 
SONG, TO EXHORT THE BRITISH FORCES IN THE AFRICAN 
CAMPAIGN, AND ALSO TO GENERAL WAVELL.” 


The above drawing has been sent to us from West Africa by Mr. S. S. 

Djan, formerly editor of ‘‘ The Gold Coast,” together with the following 

verse and chorus from the new Exhilaration Song, of which he is the 

author and owns the copyright, and which is sung in chorus by the Akan 
women of the Gold Coast. 


Let the maids of the Britain’s Empire 

Sing praises, and their youths inspire— 
Youths who in faithful unity 
Do fight and die for liberty. 

From Canada and Australia, 

From New Zealand and India, 
Newfoundland and the Antilles 
From tough Africa :—and all these 

Linked fraternally to Great Britain 

Making the Air Force strong and main 
Swelling the army with men of glee 
That the Navy will mightier be. 


Chorus : 
May our Wavell fight and conquer, 
In the far deserts and farther ! 
May he return with victory, 
Making new pages in our history. 
Zavell, General Wavell ! 
Push ahead, and all will be well. 





eliminate large 

incomes by 

taxation, merge the Public schools in the State educational 
system, and withdraw gracefully from the entanglements 
of empire. He is, however, no foe to the Monarchy, and 
pays a personal tribute to the King and Queen. 

In his comments on foreign affairs and the war, Mr. 
Williams proves himself a patriot and a realist, and it is 
significant that, a few years ago, his writings were banned 
both in Germany and Italy. He believes that we in this 
country must first set our own house in order before we 
can tackle European reconstruction. He confidently 
assumes a democratic victory in the present struggle 
against dictatorial tyranny, and makes no unreasonable 
demands on our capacity to forgive and forget. ‘“ The 
first task after the war,’ he declares, ‘‘ will be to prevent 
the spread of chaos over Europe. The second will be to 
give that troubled continent a breathing space during 
which the advance, psychological as well as political and 
economic, that is essential before any permanent basis of 
European federation can be established, can take place. 
I do not see how such a breathing space is to be secured 
without the maintenance of decisive military power by 
Britain for some years. ... It is humanly impossible 
to make a treaty that will stand the test of time, particularly 
if it embraces the future relationship of all or many nations, 
while the passions aroused by war are still burning in men’s 
hearts. Germany has already done in this war such things 
as will make it impossible for tolerance and farsightedness 
to govern the attitude of other nations to her immediately 
the war is over... . The crimes of National Socialism 
are greater a hundred times than those of Imperial Germany : 
let us not deceive ourselves that we shall, with the memory 
of those crimes in our minds, and our mourning still upon 
us, be in the mood for negotiating a peace which can stand 
throughout the years.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Williams looks forward ultimately to 
a time when the wounds of war will be healed, and the 
lion shall lie down with the lamb. But it will not come 
automatically. He insists on the importance, after the war, 
of an Anglo-French federation, which ‘‘ must be kept in 
mind during all the dark days of France’s serfdom to 
Germany and Italy.” It is the economic problem, however, 
which is paramount. ‘‘ Neither British and French power, 
nor an International Air Force,” he continues, “ will per- 
manently keep the peace in Europe, solve that double 
problem of allowing to Germany the right to live as a great 
nation while preventing her from constantly threatening 
the life of her neighbours, or give any assurance that the 
democratic way of life will not again be challenged within 
a few years, unless we end the danger of economic insecurity 
which overhangs our world.... It is in the hands of 
the United States, Britain, France and Germany that the 
future economic stability of the world will mainly rest 
after the war.... If they agree to combine in a com- 
pact which will lay upon them the necessity to discuss 
and co-ordinate, at the very least, their monetary and 
tariff and investment policies, they may save the world. 

A federation imposed upon national attitudes and 
individual aspirations unready for it will not last. We 
need to set ourselves to the task of educating the men and 
women of all nations, and particularly of all European 
nations, to the conception of unity.” 

At this point I have just received a further consignment 
of books, too late for inclusion this week, but due for treat- 
ment as soon as possible. Among them is one which seems 
to have an affinity of theme with those noticed above. 
It is entitled ‘‘ FounpATIONS OF Victory.” By Lord 
Davies (Collins; 2s. 6d.). Inseparably linked, too, with 
England’s hour of supreme trial is a royal biography— 
‘King Emperor.” The Life of King George VI. By 
Erica Beal. Illustrated (Collins; 16s.) 


From the same publishing house come several volumes 
of a new series, outwardly highly attractive and obviously 
important as cultural propaganda, being designed to en- 
lighten foreign readers ignorant of Britain’s achievements 
in the arts and sciences. The items to hand are “ THE 
ENGLISH Ports,” by Lord David Cecil ; ‘‘ EnciisH Music,” 
by W. J. Turner; “ British Sport.” By Eric Parker ; 
** AustTRALIA.”” By Arnold Haskell; and ‘‘ East Arrica.” 
By Elspeth Huxley (Collins ; 3s. 6d. each) ; with two dainty 
volumes of selections from Byron and Shelley respectively 
(Collins ; 2s. 6d. each). All these books are charmingly 
illustrated in colour and otherwise. Other notable new 
arrivals are a memoir of Barrie—* Tue Story or J.M.B.” 
By Denis Mackail. With Portrait (Peter Davies ; 11s. 6d.), 
and ‘“CamBripGe.” By John Steegmann. With 120 
Illustrations, some in colour (Batsford ; ros. 6d.). For the 
present, at any rate, I shall not be * gravelled for lack 
of matter”! 





In a review of Mr. Matheson Ldng’s book of reminiscences, 
‘*Mr. Wu Looks Back,” in our issue of Feb. 22, mention 
was made of the late Sir Frank Benson, the famous actor, 
and it was stated that he was a son of the late Dr. Benson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. A member of the family has 
since written to say: “ This is not correct. Frank Benson 
was the third son of William Benson, of Langtons, Alresford, 
Hants. Lord Charnwood, the youngest son, and my 
mother, Mrs. Algernon H. Drummond, are the only brother 
and sister to Sir Frank now living.”” We much regret the 
error and any inconvenience caused thereby. 


* 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN EAST AFRICA: A COMPREHENSIVE MAP. 
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CLEANING UP THE REMNANTS OF MUSSOLINI’S EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE: A MAP FROM KEREN TO KENYA. 


Whilst the strategic centre of the World War remains concentrated upon the Balkans 
area, the battleground of East Africa is of first-rate importance, not only because 
the complete conquest of Abyssinia and Eritrea will reverberate throughout the world, 
but will liberate large forces who may soon be urgently required in another theatre 
of the war. The campaign is reaching its climax as the Imperial Forces of General 
Alan Cunningham, from the south-west, advance daily nearer to Addis Ababa, moving 
westward from jijiga on Harar, and have severely bombed Diredawa, the important 
railroad centre between Addis Ababa and Jibuti, the capital and port of French 
Somaliland. From Kenya, another South African column on March 23 captured 
Negelli (from which place Graziani took his title of Marquis of Negelli), and from 
this area, for some 400 miles beyond, air-borne troops have been dropped to clean 
up small pockets of enemy forces. From the north-west, in the Gojjam region, 





Patriot Abyssinians from Debros Markos are moving on Addis. In Eritrea, in the 
north, Major-General Platt has had the hardest nut to crack at Keren, where a most 
sanguinary struggle has been raging for several weeks. On March 23 severe fighting 
on the gorge road led to heavy Italian losses. The line from Keren to Asmara was 
said to be completely blocked. Keren stands 4818 ft. above sea, the centre of a 
plateau of towering heights ranging from 6344 ft. to 8516 ft. (Debra Sena), as shown 
in our inset Italian map, where the heights are marked in metres. The large map, 
giving the complete terrain, indicates the great stretch of territory embraced in 
the campaign, the distance, as the crow flies, from Keren to Mogadishu exceeding 
1000 miles. On March 24 Cairo announced that British Somaliland was entirely 
under our control once again and that the road between Berbera and Hargeisa had 
been reopened to traffic. (Copyright map by George Philip and Son, Lid.) pe 
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CONFESS that I felt a certain 
anxiety when I heard that 
the Italians had launched a 
counter-offensive in Albania. It 
was obvious that the Greek 
offensive had temporarily lost its 
impetus, gnd though there was 
good reason why the Greeks 
should display caution in view 
of all the circumstances, I also had reason to believe 
that they were feeling the strain of five months’ 
winter fighting and were probably in some difficulty 
regarding supplies. It was evident that there had 
been for some time so little movement that the 
Italians would have been enabled to mount their 
operation with all the deliberation and detail usual 
on static fronts. I therefore expected the attack 
to be powerful and strongly supported by fire, and 
there at least I was right. The question was whether 
the Greeks, after all they had endured, would be able 
to stand the pounding of a really intense preliminary 
bombardment, which the nature of the campaign 
makes it improbable that they had experienced 
hitherto, followed by an assault with tank support. 
The Italians, even though bad weather had of late 
hindered the air bombardment of their ports, had 
difficulties with their sea communications, but their 
land communications 
were easier and shorter 
than those of the Greeks. 
It seemed doubtful 
whether the latter had 
been able to repair all 
the inevitable wastage 
of war, always heavy 
in mountain country 
and in winter. This is 
a difficult task for an 
army operating far from 
railhead, with few and 
not very good roads 
behind it, and especially 
for an army not lavishly 
equipped with mobile 
workshops or the 


material for creating 
them. It is only when 
one studies military 


records in detail, as it 
was my task to do for 
many years, that one 
realises how vast is the 
problem of maintenance, 
how short is the life of 
a machine-gun barrel, 
and even of the liner of 
a gun—though in this 
case one may say, 
broadly speaking, that 
the more modern the 
piece the shorter the 
life, and the Greek 
artillery is not the most 
modern. 


If the Italians failed 
to achieve success on 
this occasion it is not 
likely that they ever 
will, by their own un- 
aided efforts. They 
appear to have organised 
their offensive deliber- 
ately and methodically. 
They concentrated fresh 
artillery, both field and 
heavy. Infantry divi- 
sions previously un- 
identified by the 
Greeks were called upon, and others, including a 
number of Alpini formations, were rested and brought 
up to strength for the purpose. It is credibly reported 
that the Duce himself paid a long visit to the front 
in order to encourage the troops, and it is definitely 
known that a number of Fascist leaders took part 
in the fighting. Bigger formations of bomber air- 
craft than had yet been seen in this theatre of the 
war were employed for both tactical and strategic 
bombing, heavily escorted by fighters. And it must 
be said that the Italians were not inclined to take 
no for an answer. Though, so far as can be gathered, 
the offensive never had any success to speak of from 
the first, the enemy continued the attack day after 
day, mostly in the central sector, though on one or 
two occasions also in the northern—that is, their left. 
For a whole week, from March 9, these assaults went 
on. Some of them at least apparently gained ground 
at the start, and, indeed, strongly supported and well- 
prepared attacks practically always do. But wherever 
this happened the Greeks put in a counter-attack, 
and these were so successful that over three thousand 
Italian prisoners fell into the hands of the defenders, 
The Greeks themselves report that no territory was 


THE 


MARKING THE RECENT 4IST RAID ON GELSENKIRCHEN : 
THE OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH REPRESENT THE FOLLOWING 
FIRE BLAZING IN THE TARGET AREA; (3) VOLUMES OF SMOKE 
BURSTS FROM A STICK OF THREE BOMBS, THE FLAMES SHOWING AT (5); (6) SMALLER FIRES UNDER WAY; (7) 4A LARGE 

GASOMETER DAMAGED, ALL THESE WERE IMPORTANT MILITARY OBJECTIVES. . 
Gelsenkirchen, which has been frequently Mentioned in R.A.F. Communiqués, is one of the principal of Germany’s synthetic oil centres, it his 


taken during the early stages of 
Photographs Of raids on the “ 


the raid, 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
GREEK VICTORY IN ALBANIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


lost in the end; on the contrary, they claim to have 
made some local advances after repulsing the Italian 
attacks. Doubtless their forces were disposed in 
great depth in order to keep the reserves beyond the 
range of the Italian field artillery and to insure that 
the Italian infantry lacked its support when the 
Greek counter-attacks were launched. Few details 


of the fighting have yet reached us, and it is therefore. 


not possible to estimate the part played by the 
Italian Air Force ; but in the course of the battle one 
big formation was reported to have been routed with 
heavy loss by the R.A.F. The Italian losses on the 
ground are rather in the nature of guess-work, and 
my experience is that estimates made by an opponent 
at the time are generally excessive ; 
ination of prisoners has established the fact that 
three divisions suffered very heavy, and a fourth 
considerable, casualties. 





being one of the main aims of the R.A.F. in military targets, to destroy the enemy oil reserves. The destruction shown above, fam phomerete 
roves the intensity of the attack, and indicates the sureness of aim of 
(British Official Photograph.) 


remen” and Ostend Harbour appear On page 408. 

This was the greatest victory gained by the 
Hellenic Army since the first weeks of the war, per- 
haps the greatest of the whole war. It was likewise 
of Significance as being the first big-scale fighting 
which had taken place since the death of General 
Metaxas, which might have been expected to exert 
a depressing influence upon the Greek troops. It 
also occurred at a moment when the troops them- 
selves must have realised how greatly their peril had 
been increased by the German occupation of Bulgaria. 
It proves that the spirit and fighting power of the 
Greeks have been fully maintained and that their 
relative Superiority to the Italians has in no way 
decreased. It shows that the admiration for Greek 
courage and determination expressed all over the 
world last winter was not misplaced, and that in very 
truth the warriors of Hellas are worthy of her illus- 
trious past. Never was a Commander-in-Chief's 
Order of the Day better justified than that issued 
by General Papagos, to Mark the end of the battle, 
and the bestowal on himself of the Grand Cross of 
the Order of the British Empire by our King. “ This 
honour,” he wrote, ‘‘ belongs to you, valiant sons 
of Greece, who have answered your country’s 


but the exam-. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE SYNTHETIC OIL PLANTS. 
> (1) AND (1A) LARGE FIRES BURNING FIERCELY ; 
EMANATING FROM FOUR SOURCES; (4) ONE OF THE 
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call with united hearts and souls, 
and present to the world a 
Greece which has electrified men’s 
minds, a Greece teaching the 
highest human virtues. I am 
proud of the honour conferred 
upon me and through me upon 
every officer and man among you.” 


In normal circumstances, and if this campaign 
still maintained the isolation in which it began, there 
might have been good reason to hope that the Greeks 
would have followed up the Italian defeat by a fresh 
onslaught. I do not say that this would have been 
possible, because I am unable to judge the extent 
of the Greek Army’s fatigue, and of the depletion 
of its material resources. But to-day the circum- 
stances are not normal, and the campaign is no longer 
isolated. The Italian offensive was heralded by 
inspired reports from German sources that it would 
transform the situation in Albania, but that does 
not necessarily imply that the Germans expected it 
to be an outstanding success. They may have hoped 
for no more than that it would use up Greek troops 
and munitions and prevent the Greeks from 
strengthening their Bulgarian frontier. Without 
pretending to any knowledge of Greek plans, it is 
obvious that the farther 
the Army were to 
penetrate into Albania— 
short of overrunning the 
whole country, which 
is not practicable at 
the present time—the 
greater would be its 
risks if Germany were 
to add her weight to 
the forces employed 
against it. It appears 
certain that the attitude 
of the Hellenic Govern- 
ment and of General 
Papagos must be one 
of caution, and that 
they will hardly venture 
to commit large reserves 
of men or material to 
a resumption of the 
offensive in Albania, 
however promising the 
prospects of such an 
operation may be. I do 
not consider that Greece 
now stands in any 
serious danger from 
Italy, except for the 
Italian Air Force—and 
that has received some 
rough handling of late 
from the R.A.F. She 
has, it appears to me, 
defeated the Italian 
menace, standing by 
itself, for good and all, 
And yet, heartbreaking 
though it is to say so, 
her peril is now greater 
than ever. 


To the threat of 
the German forces in 
Bulgaria, another has 
now been added. So 
far as can be 
gathered, Hitler and 
advisers do not 
relish the prospect of 
a campaign conducted 
in Eastern Macedonia 
and Thrace, with communications passing through 
the Rhodope defiles, the certainty of powerful 
British aid to the Greek defence, and the pro- 
bability of Turkey regarding a German advance in 
that quarter as a menace to her safety. The Nazis 
have therefore during the past few weeks been 
putting very heavy pressure on Yugoslavia. Doubt- 
less their first demand was for a free passage for their 
troops down the Morava-Vardar corridor. That 
would have given them the power either to strike at 
the Greek flank in Albania or to move directly against 
Salonika, and through it against the heart of Greece, 
though their primary desire was probably to bring 
the fighting to an end and patch up some sort of 
terms which would save Italy’s face. This suggestion, 
it is believed, the Yugoslavs have refused. It 
must indeed have been obvious to them that if 
German military forces were once granted a footing 
in the country they would seize the vital centres of 
communication, thus paralysing the Yugoslav Army, 
and then place the country in complete subjection 
to their rule and to such exploitation as they desired. 
So far as can be discovered at the time of writing a 
meeting of the Cabinet resulted in a majority vote 
[Continued on page 408. 
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YUGOSLAVIA BETRAYED BY HER POLITICIANS: THE PRINCIPALS CONCERNED. 
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CINCAR-MARKOVITCH (LEFT), YUGOSLAV FOREIGN MINISTER, AND TSVETKOVITCH, PRIME 
MINISTER, GRIN FAREWELL TO RIBBENTROP AT SALZBURG ON FEBRUARY 14. (A.P. Photo.) 
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M. TSVETKOVITCH, THE YUGOSLAV PRIME MINISTER (RIGHT), WITH M. MATCHEK, CROATIAN 
LEADER. THE LATTER’S PRO-GERMAN PROCLIVITIES ARE WELL KNOWN. (Planet News.) 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF BELGRADE, THE CAPITAL OF YUGOSLAVIA, WITH THE DANUBE, 
WHOSE TRAFFIC IT COMMANDS BETWEEN THE UPPER AND LOWER DANUBE. 
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: & 2 
‘ THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR'S MEMORIAL AT AVALA, NEAR BELGRADE, TO-DAY NOW BECOME SOWING THE SEED OF FUTURE BETRAYAL! PRINCE PAUL, REGENT OF YUGOSLAVIA, IN 
4 A REPROACH AS YUGOSLAVIA DESERTS HER FORMER ALLIES, GREECE AND BRITAIN. CLOSE CONYERSATION WITH HITLER AT A SOIREE AT BERLIN IN JUNE 1939. (Fox Photos.) 
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Early in March, the Germans began increased pressure on Yugoslavia, which on when a Cabinet crisis resulted and three pro-Ally Ministers resigned. The German 
March 7 led all che Opposition parties in Belgrade to demand a firm policy. It terms revealed the demands to send sealed trains containing war material through 
was then known in diplomatic circles that M. Tsvetkovitch was wobbling, and the Yugoslavia, Axis control of propaganda, and suppression of democratic elements, ail 
Regent, Prince Paul, was reported to have met Nazi leaders at. his castle in Slovenia, inconsistent with neutrality. On March 24, Tsvetkovitch and Foreign Minister Cincar- 
near the German frontier. From then suspicion as to the Yugoslav Government's Markovitch trained to Vienna to sign the Axis pact. The Yugoslavs have shown 
intentions increased daily. The calling-up of over a million men led to a belief that great anger at this betrayal, including the Army, whose attitude may prove of first- 
Yugoslavia was determined to defend her territories if invaded, but the true intentions rate importance. Our pictures above yield some indications of the collusion between 
of Prince Paul and his Government to surrender under threats were clarified on March 21, Yugoslav leaders and Ribbentrop; they also saw Hitler in February. 
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Continued. 
in favour of giving more restricted but still important 
rights to Germany. It has been stated that these 
include the passage of munitions and of wounded 
over Yugoslavian territory, as well as censorship of 
newspapers not favourable to Germany—that is, not 
in receipt of German funds—and further economic 
advantages to Germany. It has even been suggested 
that a certain number of troops would be allowed 
through in sealed trains. In return, it is said 
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THE ‘“ BREMEN,” 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
The irony of the situation is that if Yugoslavia 
were so to abase herself she would not profit in the 
end. It is always the German policy to proceed by 
stages, to increase demands and heighten the tone 
in which they are made step by step as they are 
accorded. Before the occupation of Bulgaria Germany 
was all honey to Yugoslavia. When that occupation 
had been accomplished, with its immense deteriora- 
tion of her prospects of defending herself successfully, 
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GERMANY’S CRACK LINER, BOMBED BY THE R.A.F., LEFT IN FLAMES, AND REPORTED TO BE A TOTAL LOSS: A PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWING HER IN BREMERHAVEN DOCK, SMOKE POURING FROM HER BOW AND BURNT OUT AMIDSHIPS. 


(A) BOW SMOKING; (B) STERN SMOKING; (C) BURNT-OUT AMIDSHIPS; (D) SMALL CRAFT ATTEMPTING TO SUBDUE THE FIRES. 


On March 13-14, the R.A.F. gave Bremerhaven, the port of Bremen, a pounding described in the communiqué as the “ heaviest ever.” 

official news agency, forced to admit the derelict condition of the pride of Hitler’s merchant marine, issued a statement that a fire had broken out, was still 
burning and was of “‘ considerable maenitude,” but ‘pretended to attribute the fire to some “‘ unknown cause.” 

upper picture. The “ Bremen,” now regarded as a total loss, cost £6,000,000 to build. She slipped out of New York Harbour three days before Britain declared 
war, and setting a course far to the north, gained the Russian port of Murmansk. Subsequently, 
although she could have been torpedoed or captured, was allowed to pass because of Norway's then neutrality. 


picture marks the 56th raid on this Belgian port. (British Official Photographs.) 


that Germany offers the usual “ guarantee,” 
and there are also hints of some territorial 
concessions. Possibly Germany would also 
induce Hungary to forgo some of her revisionist 
claims against Yugoslavia, or at least make 
a pretence of doing so. Three members of 
the Yugoslav Cabinet have resigned. 


It is no use beating about the bush. If, in 
fact, the Yugoslavs have decided to sign any 
such undertaking then nothing in their cruel 
situation—for which everyone who understands 
it has the deepest sympathy—can alter the 
fact that it is a piece of treachery on the part 
of their Government. A State may conceivably 
undergo any humiliation to avoid war, if it 
considers that trial by battle means inevitable 
destruction ; that is a question for itself, and it 
may be left to be the judge of its own honour. 
For one nation to afford facilities for assault 
upon another is a very different matter, es- 
pecially when that other has displayed the 
heroism of Greece, and has been a faithful 
friend to the State which connives at her 
destruction. This is not an indictment of 
Yugoslavia, because as I write this even the 
Government has not finally decided upon an 
act of treachery, but it is an indictment of 
those who have, there can be little doubt, 
proposed to commit such an act, even if the 
terms of the proposed pact should not be 
exactly as I have outlined them above. When 
one looks back upon Yugoslavia’s, or Serbia’s, 
history of the past thirty years, during which 
she has been the ally of Greece in three 
victorious wars; when one thinks of the 
sublime heroism displayed in the War of 1914- 
1918, the self-sacrifice of the nation, the 
incredible endurance of the soldiers, the resolute 
refusal to abandon hope and honour even when 
these were almost the only assets left, one finds 
it hard to believe that this people will descend, 
or allow its Government to push it, to such 
an infamy. One can only hope that it will 
now purge itself of the dishonour which 
even favourable consideration of the Nazi 
proposals have brought upon its good 
name 


OSTEND 
R.A.F. 


THE LETTERS REPRESENT THE FOLLOWING : 


Four days later the German 
The effects of the R.A.F. bombs are shown in our 


she crept home by using Norwegian territorial waters and 


The ruin of Ostend dock buildings in another 
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German pressure at once increased, and the honey 
disappeared. Who can doubt that the process would 
continue ? In would flock the ‘tourists’? and the 
specialists ostensibly required to oversee the technical 
side of the transportation. Key posts would soon 
be in their hands. German censors would soon be 
sitting in every newspaper office, and the whole Press 
would be flooded with German propaganda. Bribes 
would be given; the police would be “ nobbled ”’ ; 
opponents would be murdered. 
Gradually the power to resist 
would be sapped. Then would 
come a moment when Germany 
felt herself in need of something 
more, and she would take it by 
force. Yugoslavia would be 
reduced to the status of Rumania 
and Bulgaria, the only result of 
her compromise being that the 
methods would have been a 
little more roundabout and the 
stages a little longer drawn out. 
It appears that there is still 
resistance in the Cabinet and the 
Army, while the dismay of the 
people in general is hardly open 
to doubt. Yugoslavia’s situation 
is extremely ugly. The great 
plains north of the Sava are 
indefensible against the German 
Army, and, as I have pointed out 
before, the strategic advantage 
which Germany has gained by 
the occupation of Bulgaria on 
Yugoslavia’s eastern flank is very 
great. Yet even if she were 
forced to draw in her horns, 
the heart of the country has 
good possibilities of defence, and 
the Bulgarian frontier would not 
be altogether easy to force if the 
R.A.F. were assisting the defence. 
It is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that Germany would 
hesitate to initiate a new cam- 
paign in this country, a campaign 
which would have as its first 
effect the drying-up of both 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia as 
sources of supply. At all events, 
Yugoslavia will not help herself 
either now or at the peace 
settlement by sacrificing her 
gallant friend and neighbour. 


HARBOUR A RUIN: PROMINENT AMONG THE INVASION PORTS WHICH HAVE BEEN FREQUENTLY ATTACKED BY THE 


AND THE ROYAL NAVY IS OSTEND. THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DOCKS THERE RE 
INFLICTED ON WAREHOUSES ALONG THE WEST QUAY OF THE BASSIN DE LA MARINE, WHERE PRACTICALLY EVERYTHING IS 
EFFECTED IN OTHER PARTS OF THE DOCKS. 


A MASS OF RUINS. SIMILAR DESTRUCTION WAS 


EALS THE DEVASTATION 
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FASCIST BOMBING FURY: SALONIKA’S 6TH-CENTURY CATHEDRAL DAMAGED. 
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GREEK ARTILLERYMEN HAULING A FIELD GUN UP A 


SNOW-CLAD MOUNTAINSIDE 
IN ALBANIA, 


THE GREEK ARTILLERY HAS PROVED OF OUTSTANDING EFFICIENCY IN 
THE GRECO-ITALIAN CONFLICT. 





CHEERFUL GREEK INFANTRYMEN TAKING UP A 


STRATEGIC POSITION IN THE 
MOUNTAINS. THE RECENT 


ITALIAN OFFENSIVE WAS OVERWHELMINGLY DEFEATED, 
WITH THE LOSS TO THE ENEMY OF 48,000 EFFECTIVES. 
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THE EARLY SIXTH-CENTURY CATHEDRAL OF SALONIKA, ST. 


SOPHIA, 
BEFORE BOMBING. 


BUILT UNDER JUSTINIAN IN 527-565 A.D., I 
WAS TRANSFORMED INTO A MOSQUE IN I542; AND RESTORED 


FA PREMEDITATED ATTEMPT AGAINST A 


UNIQUE CHRISTIAN MONUMENT: A PICTURE OF HAGIA SOPHIA 
(“WISDOM oF GOD”), 


SHOWING DAMAGE SUSTAINED BY DELIBERATE ITALIAN BOMBING. FORTUNATELY, 


1912. THE UNIQUE GALLERY AND CUPOLA MOSAICS ESCAPED SERIOUS INJURY. 
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THE INTERIOR OF A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CHURCH 
BOMBING, SHOWING DAMAGE SUSTAINED AND 





AT CORFU, AFTER ITALIAN ~f 
A GROUP OF HOMELESS CITIZENS TAKING 


PEASANT CHILDREN WOUNDED IN ITALIAN AIR RAIDS ON THE ISLAND OF CORFU 
REFUGE AMID THE RUINS. 


CARED FOR BY GREEK RED CROSS NURSES AT AN ISLAND 


z BEING 
4 
2 HAS BEEN THE OBJECT 


DRESSING STATION. CORFU 
OF REPEATED ITALIAN BOMBINGS. 
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Describing the sixth-century Cathedral Church of Salonika, St. Sophia, which was | of 1894 the Turkish Governor collaborated with the Director of the Greek Lycée to 
recently deliberately bombed by the Italians, as “‘the most important Christian repair the damage in St. Sophia. ... Morozini in 1687 pointed his guns at the 
monument of its epoch in the entire Orient,’’ an Athens telegram of protest stated: | Parthenon. His descendants to-day did not hesitete to bombard St. Sophia... . 
‘* The Slavs occupied Salonika in the seventh century, the Bulgarians in the eighth, Happily the unique mosaics of the cupola have not sustained severe damage. 
the Saracens in the ninth, the Normans in the eleventh, and the Turks in the | Mr. Butler announced in Parliament that the British Minister at Athens had been 
fifteenth century. All respected the historic sanctuary of St. Sophia. 


After the fire requested to telegraph particulars of damage to this and other Greek churches. 
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Mme. Paxinou, the celebrated 
Greek actress who has often been 
described as ‘‘the Bernhardt of 
Athens,” was in a ship which 
was torpedoed in the Atlantic, 
Mme. Paxinou came to England 
with the Royal Greek Theatre 
Company two years ago and’ 
played in“ Electra” and“ Hamlet.”’ 





See story of Greece has been built upon tragedy 
and danger. Our reward has been in spells of 
peace for which we have had to fight. We are fighting 
now. It is in our blood to cope with disasters. When 
my grandfather was fifteen years old he saw the head- 
less body of his own father being dragged through the 
streets. The poor lamb was picking olives from a 
tree when this happened. He was smuggled to 


Alexandria, dressed as a girl, hidden in a cargo of 














































A CAMERA STUDY OF MME. PAXINOU, WHO WAS 
ACCLAIMED IN LONDON AND PARIS BEFORE THE 
WAR FOR HER BRILLIANT PERFORMANCES IN GREEK 
AND SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY. 


Mme. Katina Paxinou, who contributes to this page a poig- 
nantly memorable account of her experiences after the shi 
in which she was voyaging in the Atlantic was torpedoed, 
won an international reoutation before the outbreak of war 
as the greatest living Greek tragic actress. Her appearances 
with the Royal Greek Theatre Company in 1939 in the Greek 
representations of “ Electra” and ‘‘ Hamlet”’’ were hailed 
by the critics of Paris and London alike as unique performances. 


Photographs by Cecil Beaton. 


onions. Like most Greek families, our story 
has been a battle against death. 

I was neither afraid nor thrilled when 
the torpedo got my ship in the Atlantic. 
I was fiercely angry. It was about four 
o'clock in the morning. I was flung 
from my bunk. The marble fireplace 
in my cabin cracked like sugar, the ship 
listed, the steam from the radiator hissed 
and beat against my face. I remember that 
I stood perfectly still for a moment, and, 
violent with temper, I said: ‘‘ The beasts; 
they ‘ve got us!” 

I believed in the ship. It was big and 
strong. The torpedo had wounded it. But it was too 
mighty to die. It trembled and went on. The other 
torpedoes came. Still that strong ship went on. 
And there was the Captain’s assurance, and the figure 
of the chief engineer smoking a cigarette and taking 
a drink. Of course we were not afraid. We were too 
busy. Towards morning I went down to make some 
tea. Then I opened a port-hole and saw a melancholy 
grey dawn, a morose grey dawn, with a rough sea. 
But the other ships of the convoy were not there. 
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TORPEDOED IN THE ATLANTIC: 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE—AND A TRIBUTE. 


By KATINA PAXINOU. 


They had gone on and we were alone. Perhaps a little 
wave of alarm went through me then. I do not know. 
I was making tea... . 

All day we went about our little duties. But 
in the afternoon the day continued to be 
grey and depressing in the afternoon, the 
great ship trembled once more and then leaned 
over. That was alarming. I might then have 
been afraid, but I heard the calm voice of the 
Captain: ‘‘ Everyone to lifeboats!’’ and I obeyed. 
There was no trouble. I 
even looked at a watch 
to know the time of all 
this. It was ten minutes 
to five—exactly. The ship 
was so heavily listed then 
that the lifeboats had 
Swung out, far from the 
side. We had to jump. 
Yes, that was an alarming 
moment! The vast body 
of the ship loomed over 
us, the waves beat the 
lifeboat against the side. 
Then the ropes were cut 
and we pushed off with 
the oars, out into the 
alarming space of sea, and 
I remember—I will re- 
member always the terrible 
and splendid tragedy of 
the last minutes when the 
ship turned over so that 
her oOchre-painted bottom 
was uppermost—a _ vivid 
colour rising from the green 
water, and on the horizon 
the splendid sun and the 
sky borrowing its brilliance 
- . + @ curtain of crimson 
with that immense orb, 
sinking into the sea. They 
sank together . . . the 
ship and the sun. 

And as she sank, the 
ship heaved once, like an 


“ 
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has heard of men being in 
lifeboats for days. Going mad. 
Starvation. My body was tired 
enough for my mind to play 
with these fantasies. Then I 
was sick, and, my body busy 
once more, my mind was at rest. 

How long was that night ? 
The minutes dragged on with 
boots of lead. It was a_ black, cold eternity. 
And then, gazing into the darkness, the Captain 
cried: “I think that I see a ship!’ Oh, in that 
moment, did not the years and the anxiety and the 
sickness pass away—and my heart leapt! For life 
is sweet, with all its patches of darkness. And we 
sent up a flare. And we stared into the black and— 
fifteen miles away—a pale green light rose through 
the night like a rocket, and we knew—we knew that 
we would be safe. 

We came upon the British warship suddenly. 
It was not there! It was there, and there was enough 
light for us to see its vast zebra-painted sides. We 
were taken On board. It was swift and silent, for 
the enemy was still in the sea and might soon be in 
the air. And, with eggs and bacon and coffee and 
kindness, and hot water and smiles and cigarettes, 
our spirits returned to us, And out of my dazed, 
tired brain, there came slowly the fact that I was a 
Greek woman being cared for on a British warship. 
And that these bearded sailors, these officers who had 
the hearts of children and the courage of lions, were the 
men who were keeping the Atlantic free for our ships. 

And then came the reward for our disaster. For 
I saw British character in flower—or should I say 
in fiame ? I can barely write of it, because I am shy 
of disturbing their modesty. But I knew—oh, so 
certainly, as we played and sang together, as I played 
those cracked notes on the old piano for the gunner 
to sing in his baritone voice, as I laughed with them 
and saw them at their duty, I knew that the war 
was won. That spirit can never be beaten. 

And while we were sitting at luncheon, there was 
an alarm. Enemy aircraft appeared overhead. And 
the officer next to me Said, ‘‘ Damned bad manners 
they've got! Here, steward, keep my food hot! 
Ili be back in a minute.” And he went off to his 
duty. The discipline came from within. It also was 
a spiritual quality. There was none of the shouting 
of the parade-ground of Potsdam. You have a phrase, 
‘** Mutual respect.” I think that is what compelled 
those men to work together. Does not the phrase 
‘“* mutual fear ’’ suggest itself as the force which urges 
the enemy ? 

So they brought me to the coast of England. And 
as I came on shore, I forgot the torpedo and the empty 


BERNHARDT OF ATHENS ”’—A PROFILE PORTRAIT OF KATINA PAXINOU, GREECE’S GREATEST CONTEMPORARY TRAGEDIENNE, 
WHO HAS BEEN INTIMATELY ASSOCIATED WITH THE REVIVAL OF ANCIENT DRAMA. 


animal using its last breath, and the engines were 
still going so that the propellers revolved pathetically. 
And they departed, the sun and the ship, and dark- 
ness came and we huddled together, cold and alone, 
as thousands of wrecked sailors have done since the 
first ships ever braved the sea. Our adventure was 
not new. I curled up my body and watched the last 
shreds of light leave the sky, and then, having no 
occupation for my hands or mind, I allowed myself to 
contemplate tha future for the first time. Tales one 


night and danger. I remember only that warship 
and the will to conquer of those men. And I remember 
one thing more. Right back in my childhood my 
grandmother and my mother brought me up to believe 
that England was a great country and that there was 
always the shadow of her protecting hand over the 
fate of our own small Greece. That story was 
told to me long ago. Now I know what my old 
grandmother meant, and I know that what she 
told Me was true. 
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JARABUB—WHERE THE GARRISON OF 2000 
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SURRENDERED ON MARCH 21. 











SCENE OF THE ITALIAN G.H.Q.: THE MOSQUE WHERE MAHOMET 
THE SENUSSI IS BURIED AT JARABUB OASIS, SOME 200 MILES SOUTH 
OF BARDIA. (INSET.) SAYED IDRIS, THE PRO-BRITISH SENUSSI CHIEF. 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE MOSQUE IN THE “HOLY CITY OF THE DESERT "’—CAPTURED 
BY BRITISH FORCES AS THE RESULT OF A TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR OPERATION ON MARCH 21, 
AFTER FIFTEEN WEEKS’ SIEGE. 
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THE TOMB OF THE FOUNDER OF THE SENUSSI ORDER, WHO TRACED HIS DESCENT FROM 
FATIMA, DAUGHTER OF MAHOMET. HE DIED AT JARABUB IN 1860. THE GARRISON WAS 
STATIONED AMONG THE TOMBS SACRED TO THE SECT, TO ESCAPE BEING BOMBED. Z 


Jarabub Oasis, where the Italian garrison of 2000 raised the white flag in token owing to 
of surrender on March 21 after a fifteen weeks’ siege, was chosen as a refuge Wavell’s 
from the Turks in 1855 by the founder of the Senussi order, whose descendant, 
Sayed Idris el Senussi, is now returning there from Egypt, whither he escaped 
when Italy declared war. The oasis fell to a detachment of British and Australian 
troops after an operation lasting only 24 hours, its capture having been delayed 
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THE ORNATE ENTRANCE-DOOR TO THE MOSQUE WHERE THE SENUSSI 
SAINT IS BURIED AT JARABUB OASIS, WHOSE CAPTURE WAS DELAYED 
BY BRITISH REGARD FOR ITS SACRED ASSOCIATIONS, 
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ONE OF THE SEVEN GATEWAYS OF THE OASIS: “THE GATEWAY OF 


2 ¢ 
¥ MERCY,” WITH A LIBYAN SENTRY. SAYED IDRIS, WHO FLED TO EGYPT, IS ¥% 
i NOW ON HIS WAY BACK TO JARABUB ACROSS THE DESERT. Z 
eee 4 


the special care taken by the Imperial troops, under General Sir Archibald 
explicit instructions that damage must be avoided to the relics sacred 


to the Senussi sect, whose founder is buried in the Mosque — used by the Italian 
defenders as G.H.Q. The oasis was ceded by Egypt to Italy under a frontier 
rectification and occupied by Italian troops for the first time in 1926. Graziani intended 
originally to use it as a base for an Italian attack on Siwa. (Photographs : Wide World.) 
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“FROM AMERICA THEY WILL GET ’PLANES”: 


FLOWN STRAIGHT ACROSS THE ATLANTIC, SOME “LIBERATOR” BOMBERS HAVE ALREADY ARRIVED, AND OUR DRAWING 


MIGHTY MONCOPLANES FROM THE U.S.A. IN FLIGHT. ON THE RIGHT 


The * Liberator’ is the British name given to the long-range heavy bomber produced by the 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation of San Diego, California. This large high-wing monoplane is 
powered by four Pratt and Whitney twin ‘‘ Wasp"’ engines, each developing 1200 h.p., which 
give the craft a top speed in the neighbourhood of 330 m.p.h. Its wing-span is 110 ft., 
length 66 ft., and wing-area 1050 square feet, some fifty square feet more than our own 
‘* Sunderland’ flying- boat, which the ‘‘ Liberator’’ rather resembles in outline. This 
powerful American bomber has a tricycle undercarriage and was the first of the four-engined 
type to fly from the U.S.A. to this country. On March 11 Sir Archibald Sinclair, the Minister 
for Air, spoke at some length on the growing power of the Royal Air Force. He said: ‘* The 
Royal Air Force is now on the threshold of its period of greatest expansion. During the next 
twelve months we shall be absorbing in rapidly increasing numbers the products of British and 
American industry.’’ Naming several types of aeroplanes being produced in America for Great 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL AR 


SHO 


IS SEEN A “LIBERATOR” AFTER ARRIVAL AT AN E 


Britain and her Allies, the Air Minister added, ‘‘ The Consolidated 
bomber will give us an aircraft of high speed and huge bomb-loac 
point to bear in mind is that the ‘‘ Liberator’ actually has a large 
‘* Flying Fortress,’ Though its loaded weight is no less than 41,000 
‘** Liberator '’ is 3000 miles at a cruising speed of 230 m.p.h., while 
ceiling of approximately 36,000 ft. As to armament, full details a 
tion, but it may be stated that gun turrets are situated in the ni 
and that there are other gun positions in the fuselage. Considera 
possible, of course, for heavy bombers to be escorted by protectin 
distant objectives, but it would seem that the ‘‘ Liberator’s’’ own g 
defence. As summer approaches, the speed equation becomes increasingly i 
with a speed of well over 300 m.p.h., should prove an invaluable ass 
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OSEVELT’S WORDS TAKE WINGS AS “LIBERATOR” BOMBERS ARRIVE. 


our SpeciaLt Artist G. H. Davis. 


we 


AWING SHOWS ONE OF THESE 
AT AN ENGLISH AERODROME. 


he Consolidated ‘ Liberator’ type of heavy 
huge bomb-load capacity."’ An interesting 
ally has a larger wing-area than the Boeing 
ess than 41,000 lb., “the flying range of the 
O m.p.h., while the monoplane has a service 

full details are not available for publica- 
uated in the nose and tail of the machine 
lage. Considerations of range make it im- 
ed by protecting fighters when raiding far- 
rator’'s’’ own guns provide a very adequate 
mes increasingly important, and these machines, 
invaluable asset. (British Official Photograph.) 
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THE BATTLE ON AND UNDER 
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THESE ROUND STEEL RINGS ARE THE MASSIVE RIBS WHICH FORM THE FRAMEWORK 
OF THE U-BOAT; THEY ARE NOW READY FOR ASSEMBLY. 
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METAL SHEETS ARE PLACED AGAINST THE RIBS AND WELDED TOGETHER. 
BEHIND THE TWO PERPENDICULAR WALLS THE OIL IS STORED. 


ee 


"THe pictures on this and the opposite page, taken from the German paper “ Berliner 
Illustrierte Zeitung,"’ show various stages in the construction of a U-boat. In these craft 
there are actually two hulls, an inner and an outer, and the spherical structure is 
necéssary in order to withstand the tremendous water- pressure at low depths. Modern 
design and improved steel make it possible for submarines to plunge far deeper (and 
in safety) than in the last war. The size of these sinister craft has also increased, and 
it will be observed that the latest U-boats now carry four torpedoes in the bows. Before 
accepting the sweeping German claims concerning the rate at which these submarines 
are being built, the tremendous amount of highly skilled labour and technical work 
involved in the construction of these craft should be realised. Then, again, exacting 
trials are required before the craft are ready to launch their furtive attacks. 
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THE SEA: HOW U-BOATS ARE BUILT. 


es 





ON THE BUILDING-SLIP OF THE DOCKYARD. THE RIBS OF THE INNER 
(OR PRESSURE) HULL ARE BEING FIXED INTO PLACE. 
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A PROPELLER 
BEING LOCKED 
TO ITS SHAFT. 
ON THE 
SURFACE THE 
PROPELLERS 
ARE DRIVEN BY 
AN OIL ENGINE. 
WHEN SUB- 
MERGED, ELEC- 
TRIC MOTORS 
DRIVE THE 
VESSEL. 


THE SINISTER- 
LOOKING BOW 
OF THE U-BOAT, 
SHOWING THE 
FOUR ROUND 
APERTURES 
WHICH ARE 
THE CHAMBERS 
FROM WHICH 
THE TORPEDOES 
ARE FIRED BY 
COMPRESSED 


AIR. 
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THE BIRTH OF A DEATH CRAFT: U-BOATS FOR THE ATLANTIC BATTLE. 
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OO ce ——— —— atti —— eee 
TWO GERMAN SUBMARINES ON THE BUILDING-STOCKS IN A GERMAN DOCKYARD. IN THE BOAT ON THE LEFT FUEL-OIL BUNKERS (IN THE WALLS OF THE VESSEL) 
4 AND BALLAST TANKS ARE BEING FITTED. THE BOAT ON THE RIGHT IS NEARING COMPLETION. 
La neneneneeteeasscssgesasn’ RS a een ee eek a ieeabhdiaameren ose << 
N January 30, 
* 1941, Hitler 
spoke of a  forth- 
coming U-boat war, 
and for once in a way 
events have tended 
to confirm his words. 
The battle of the 
Atlantic has started 
and German. ship- 
yards are hard at 
work constructing 
undersea vessels in 
an attempt to cut 
our seaborne supplies. 
Although the Ger- 
man effort should not 
be under-rated, the 
very fact that not 
only our own ship- 
yards, but those too 
of America, are now 
working night and 
day to build ships, 
ships, and more ships, 
would seem to be a 
more than adequate 
guarantee that the 
British and American 
workmen on both 
sides of the Atlantic 
will cope with the 
German menace. 
Out on the Atlantic 
waste, the ships and 
men of the Royal 
Navy and the British = 
Mercantile Marine are 3 THE LAUNCHING OF ANOTHER U-BOAT. UNDER THE CRITICAL EYES OF THE WORKMEN WHO HAVE BUILT HER, A GERMAN SUBMARINE— 
already at grips with + MANNED BY MEN OF THE DOCKYARD PERSONNEL—IS NOW READY TO UNDERGO HER TRIALS BEFORE DELIVERY TO THE NAVY. 2 
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NIGHT FIGHTERS PREPARING FOR A “ PARTY.” 
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PILOTS OF A NIGHT FIGHTER SQUADRON WITH THEIR MASCOT AND A PROPELLER 
ON WHICH ARE RECORDED THEIR MANY AIR VICTORIES. 


NIGHT FIGHTER PILOTS WEARING, WHILE THEY WAIT TO GO INTO ACTION, DARKENED 
GOGGLES TO ACCUSTOM THEIR EYES TO THE DARKNESS OUTSIDE. 


A DRAMATIC MOONLIGHT PICTURE OF A NIGHT FIGHTER PILOT CLIMBING INTO HIS 
““ HURRICANE ” BEFORE GOING UP TO INTERCEPT ENEMY RAIDERS. 


Not so many months ago the clear moonlight nights were arded as those on which the citizens 
of Great Britain fully expected a score or more of German bombers to raid our shores, but now 
it is the German aeroplane crews who fear the bright rays of the moon. Recently, during a 
moonshine night, a certain Royal Air Force Squadron out, as they term it, “on a party,” brought 
down at least twenty-three enemy bombers over Britain, and the pictures above were taken during 
that tull-moon period. It will be noted that night fighter pilots have every possible device to 
aid them in their search for the German raiders. The proverbial “ black cat in a coal! cellar” 
is not less difficult to spot than an aircraft on a starless night, so, to accustom their eyes to seeing 
with the minimum amount of light, the pilots sit in a dimly-lit room, wearing dark green spectacles, 
before they go up on patrol. y this and various other means they induce their eyes to become 
receptive to illumination so faint as to be invisible to ordinary sight. (British Official Photographs.) 
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KEEN AMERICAN “EAGLES” OFF 


These pictures were taken during a visit to the “Eagle” Fighter Squadron of the Royal Air 
Force “‘somewhere in England.” The founders of the ‘Eagle’ Squadron were a group of United 
States pilots, all of them volunteers in the fight against German domination. Some joined up 
with the Air Force of France before that country met with overwhelming disaster, and some 
played their part in the great air battle over this country during the summer of 1940. At their 
own request, these first American volunteers were banded together in the “‘ Eagle” Fighter Squadron 
of the Royal Air Force, and wear a special badge, the letters ““E.S.” above a spread eagle, 
this badge having been approved first by the King. The Squadron takes-its name to com- 
Memorate the fact that they were among the first flights of that “vast emigration of young 
eagles coming from the New World to aid the R.A.F. to search out, pounce upon, and kill 
their wretched prey.” Flying ‘‘ Hurricane”’ fighters, these American pilots have already brought 
added glory to the R.A.F. uniform they wear. 


TWO ‘HURRICANES’ OF THE NIGHT FIGHTER “ EAGLE” SQUADRON TAKE OFF ON A 
PATROL FLIGHT. FOUNDERS OF THE “‘ EAGLE” SQUADRON ARE U.S.A. PILOTS. (Wide World.) 


A GROUP OF THE AMERICAN ‘‘ EAGLE” SQUADRON AT A FIGHTER STATION. 
PILOTS ARE NOW DOING BRILLIANT WORK WITH THE R.A.F. 


THESE U.S.A. 
(Keystone.) 


A PAIR OF “‘ EAGLE” SQUADRON BOOTS. THE AMERICAN FLYERS, IT SEEMS, HAVE NOT 
“THROWN DOWN THE GAUNTLET,” BUT “ PARKED” IT, (Associated Press.) 
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THE CAMERA’S EYE: NEW SHIPBUILDING; A.T.S. PAY DAY; ALGIERS REVIEW. 





ALGERIAN, MOROCCAN AND TUNISIAN LEGIONNAIRES BEING REVIEWED AT ALGIERS GENERAL WEYGAND (CENTRE), WITH GENERAL FRANGOIS AND ADMIRAL ABRIAL 
» “ ’ “ " : 
BY GENERAL WEYGAND, VICHYS DELEGATE GENERAL” IN AFRICA. GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF ALGERIA (LEFT), TAKING THE SALUTE IN ALGIERS. 


in the two pictures 
reproduced above General 
Maxime Weygand, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of All 
the French Forces Over- 
seas since 1940 and the 
Vichy Government’s 
“Delegate General” in 
Africa, is seen taking 
a Nazi salute in Algiers 
during a recent rfarade 
A of North African Légion- 
ld.) naires. He is accom- 
panied on the saluting 
platform by the Pre- 
sident-General of the 
French Legion, General 
Francois, and the 
Governor - General of 
Algeria, Admiral Jean 
Abrial, who was the 
French Admiral in com- 
mand at Dunkirk at the 
time of the evacuation. 


Wide World. 





PAY DAY FOR A.T.S.: 

AN UNUSUAL PICTURE 

TAKEN FROM 

DIRECTLY OVERHEAD 

AT A STATION IN THE 

SOUTHERN COMMAND 
AREA. 


The War Office recently 
announced that in view 
of the increasing size of 
the Auxiliary Territorial 
Service and the new 
duties which it may be 
required to undertake, 
the Secretary of State 
for War had decided to 
strengthen the adminis- 
tration of the service by 
the appointment of an 
Inspector, whose duty it 
would be to visit units 
in all commands, to 
advise, and to suggest 
improvements and new 
developments. 


Keystone. 








y 
NEW SHIPS TO REPLACE U-BOAT SINKINGS : WORKMEN CHEERING A NEWLY-LAUNCHED AMERICAN GENEROSITY: GIFTS OF CLOTHING FROM THE AMERICAN RED CROSS BEING 
MERCHANTMAN AS SHE IS TAKEN IN CHARGE BY TUGS. DISTRIBUTED AT THE DOCKLAND SETTLEMENT, LONDON. 
British shipbuilding yards have been working at full pressure for many months, and a record “ Bundles for Britain,’ containing gifts of clothing from the American Red Cross for families in this 
oT number of new vessels, both for the Navy and the merchant service, were launched in 1940 By country who have been bombed out of their homes, have been reaching England in increasing 


an Order issued by the Ministry of Labour dated March 7, the First Lord of the Admiralty quantities, and in this picture a newly- i 
] . i ‘ s y-arrived consignment of warm blankets and clothes is see 
became responsible for the most efficient use of labour within the industry. being distributed at the Dockland Settlement in the East End. (Central Press.) 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES 





MAJOR G. P, BULMAN. 

A permanent Air Ministry official and Director 
of Engine Production at the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, whom Lord Beaverbrook praised in 
a broadcast on March 23 for the development 
of the new “‘ Sabre” aero engine, and launching a 
huge production programme. Aged forty-nine. 


ee 


MR. W. S, FARREN. 
Director of Technical Development at the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production, also praised by Lord 
Beaverbrook in his broadcast as among “ the 
boys in the back rooms’ responsible for bring- 
ing five new aero engines from experiment to 
manufacture in nine months. 
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AIR COMMODORE P. HUSKINSON, M.C. 
Director of Armament Development at the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production. eviously Vice- 
President of the Ordnance Board. “ Air Com- 
modore Huskinson is one of our leaders. He 
designs bombs. Big bombs, fat. bombs, thin 
bombs. beautiful bombs,” said Lord Beaverbrook. 
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GROUND STAFF EXAMINING 


THE EMBLEM OF THE BURMA SQUADRON, 
THE FIRST BURMESE COMMISSIONED 


THE 


PRESENTATION OF COLOURS TO FREE FRENCH 
FORCES : GENERAL PETIT SALUTING A 
STANDARD AFTER HANDING IT OVER TO 
A FREE FRENCH UNIT. 

The Free French Forces in Britain and 
Overseas are being steadily ——. 
and units have already taken part wi 

signal success in operations in the Middle 
East. The Admiralty recently addressed a 
Message congratulating Vice-Admiral Musel- 
jer on the work of the Free French Forces. 
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THE KING 
MAYORESS, 
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PILOT HAS JUST BEEN POSTED. 
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TO WHICH 


The first Royal Air Force commission to be granted to a Burmese was recently gazetted 
and the pilot has now joined the Burma Squadron of the R.A.F., after carrying out a course 


of study at a number of 


British aircraft and 


aero-engine factories. 
was created with a gift of £150,000 from Burma 


urma Squadron 
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eee 
AND QUEEN BEING WELCOMED BY LADY ASTOR, 
DURING THEIR SEVEN-HOUR VISIT TO PLYMOUTH ON MARCH 20. 


The King and Queen paid a visit on March 20 of seven hours’ duration to Plymouth, 

which had suffered from severe air raids, visiting 

people, and inspecting naval and dockyard cotahiibenanhe, The afternoon was devoted 
to a civic programme, which included an inspection of Civil Defence units. 
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NEW ZEALAND’S NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL : @ 

AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR CYRIL NEWALL, 

ACCOMPANIED BY LADY NEWALL, TAKING 
THE SALUTE AT WELLINGTON. 


L. to r.: Sir Cyril Newall, Lady Newall, 
WwW ing-Commander H. Bevan (Comptroller), 
pa ag ga Sir John Duigan, m- 
modore W. E. Parry, C.B., and Air Com- 
modore H. W. L. Saunders. In this 
picture the new Governor-General is seen 
taking the salute at Wellington. 
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M.P., LADY 


bombed areas, talking to homeless 


a, 


THE AMERICAN 
PRESENTING 


AMBASSADOR TO 
HIS LETTERS OF 
Mr. 
Roosevelt as Ambassador to 
London. In our picture he is seen presenti 
at the _Norwegian Sovereign's London home. 


eee 


NORWAY, 
CREDENCE 


Marcu 29, 1941 


AND RECENT WAR EVENTS. 
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Waving 
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as 


PROFESSOR NOEL HALL. 
Director of the National Institute for Economic 
and ial Research and Joint-Director Ministry 
of Economic Warfare, who is p ing to 
America to take charge of the economic warfare 
work at the British Embassy in Washington. 
Aged thirty-nine. 


—— 


DR. R. W. MACAN. 

Master of University College, Oxford, 1906-23, 
and one of the most so ag pgp figures in the 
life of Oxford ; died March 23 ; aged ninety-three. 
Previously a Fellow and thine of University 
College, ;_ and member of the Heb- 
domadal Council, 1892-1914. 


— 


Ss 


COLONEL 'R. A. BAGNOLD. 
Royal Corps of Signals, whose intimate knowledge 
of desert travel, gained in numerous expeditions 
in Egypt and the Sudan, and utilisation of original 
devices, largely helped in the Middle East vic- 
tories. Awarded Royal Founders’ Medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, 1935. 


BELGIUM, 
TO KING 


HOLLAND 
HAAKON 


AND 


ON MARCH 20, 


Anthony J. Drexel Biddle recently arrived in England after being accredited by President 
the Norwegian, 


Dutch, Belgian and Polish Governments in 
his credentials to King Haakon on March 20 
Mr. Biddle was } formerty Ambassad jor to Pola 


ne 


a 


POLAND 
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R.A.F. BOMBS ON INVASION PORTS: RESULTS AT DUNKIRK AND LE HAVRE. 
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HOW THE R.AF. GET THEIR TARGETS: TAKEN DURING A RECENT DAYLIGHT SWEEP OVER NORTHERN FRANCE, SHOWING A BOMB BURSTING IN AN AREA PREVIOUSLY BADLY 
WRECKED BETWEEN THE PATENT SLIP IN THE TIDAL BASIN AND THE WATER TOWERS IN THE JEAN BART DISTRICT OF DUNKIRK. 


HESE two pictures and 
others on _ previous 

pages emphasise the recent 
words of the Air Minister, 
Sir Archibald Sinclair: 
‘* Whereas the Germans re- 
Tease their deadly cargoes in 
indiscriminate attacks, the 
R.A.F. carries out its task 
of destroying military ob- 
jectives in a systematic 
manner.” This is seen here 
in the case of Le Havre 
where old damage is visible 
and only the larger areas 
recently damaged are en- 
circled. The numbers repre- 
sent the following: 
(1) damage to the Kleber 
Barracks ; (2) extensive dam- 
age on the Quai de la 
Gironde; (3) damage to 
Customs sheds on the Quai 
de Saigon; (4) damage to 
the Quai Frissard, including 
the Port Administrations ; 
(5) also to Magasins Gener- 
aux off Rue Marceau; 
(6) obliteration of buildings 
on Quai de la Réunion; 
(7) damage on Quai des 
Remorquers ; (8) direct hit 
on the Chambers of Com- 
merce on Quai de la Cour- 
onne ; (9) extensive damage 
to sheds by the Harbour 

Station. 


Min 
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PROVIDING FURTHER CLEAR PROOF OF THE GOOD AIM OF RAF. BOMBING ATTACKS ON MILITARY TARGETS: A COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
DURING AN ATTACK ON THE DOCKS AT LE HAVRE, WHEREIN OLD BOMBING DAMAGE IS VISIBLE, BUT ONLY THE LARGER AREAS RECENTLY 
British Official Photographs. DAMAGED BEING SHOWN ENCIRCLED. 
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A FULL-LENGTH 
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NOVEL ON 


THE SPANISH WAR. 












“FOR WHOM 


It has been the practice of Sir John Squire to review 
on this page week by week histories, memoirs, stories of 
travel and adventure, ov volumes on philosophy, art or 
international politics—in fact, what are generally 
regarded as serious works. In selecting for critical 
treatment in this week's issue of ‘‘ The Illustrated London 
News ”’ a work of fiction, our reviewer has been inspired 
to do so because ‘‘ For Whom the Bell Tolls’’ is an 
outstanding novel of the times by a writer of international 
importance and repute, 





‘ 


THE AUTHOR OF 


the Civil War in Spain, where h 


writers. 
born there.” 


DON’T think I have ever before reviewed a novel 
on this page. There isn’t a rule against it, but 

it just hasn’t happened. This week I am reviewing 
one; and perhaps the explanation is that it isn’t 
entirely a novel. Perhaps, although it is presented 
in the form of fiction, it isn’t a novel at all. In 
essence, apart from the beautiful and tragic love- 
story, it is a piece of reporting about certain aspects 
of the Spanish Civil War. The characters are en- 
gaged, as guerillas, behind the enemy lines, on the 
Republican side. Possibly Mr. Hemingway’s sym- 
pathies were on that side. But if they were, he doesn’t 
cheat. .No opponent of violent revolutions and the 
rousing of mob-feeling could wish for a better tract 
on his side than is this book. 

The story can be sketched in a few words. Robert 
Jordan, a young American enthusiast full of ideas 
about Liberty and Democracy, has joined the Spanish 
Republican Cause. German and Italian ’planes drone 
over his head; the man who sent him on a mission 
which meant death was a Russian masquerading 
under a German name. The innocent didn’t realise, 
when he started—and perhaps never realised—that 
the foreigners intervening in Spain were there for 
private motives and cared not at all about Spain. 
Nor did he realise that whatever waves of foreigners 
may pass across Spain, the Spaniards remain obstin- 
ately Spanish, and as addicted to civil war as they 
are to bull-fighting. It took the Spaniards to invent 
a national song with the refrain ‘‘ Long Live Death.” 
Kither side might have sung it; and they may be 
singing it again in another ten years when the 
monarchy has once more been restored. However, 
Robert Jordan didn’t live long enough to understand 
that he might have just as well remained in America. 

He was sent into the mountains to blow up a 
bridge in order to frustrate a Nationalist offensive. 
He blew up the bridge (Mr. Hemingway, sparing of 
prepositions in a startlingly un-American way, would 
say ‘he blew the bridge ’’) and he broke a leg, and 
his comrades left him to die, which he is about to do, 
at the enemy's hands, when the book ends. Mean- 
while, for a few days, he has been living in mountain 
caves and pine forests with Republican guerillas 
a tough called Pablo whose nerve has gone, his wife, 
a stray girl called Maria who has been violated by 
Moors and with whom Robert falls in love, a gipsy 
who welcomes a war because it gives him and his 


Cape gs.) 


“FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS” IN SPAIN DURING THE CIVIL WAR: 
MR. ERNEST HEMINGWAY (CENTRE) WITH OFFICERS OF THE REPUBLICAN ARMY. 


With the publication of his latest novel, based on experiences gained as a war correspondent during 

e had previously spent the best part of a decade, Mr. Ernest 

Hemingway has been newly acclaimed in his native land as among the greatest of living American 

In Spain, of all foreign countries, he has said, he is at home—‘ you feel as if you were 

The title of his new book, which was mainly written in his hunting shack at Sun 

Valley, Idaho, is taken from a nassage in Donne: “ And therefore never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee.”” (Photographs by Robert Capa.) 


Pie 
THE BELL TOLLS”’: 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


kind licence to kill and rob and drink on ill-gotten 
earnings, and a vague, picturesque bandit crew who 
might, with their bandoliers, daggers, pistols, and 
firelit, unshaven, scowling faces have come out of an 
early nineteenth-century opera. 

It is difficult, when one looks at a map, to convince 
oneself that murder and squalor, to the extent re- 
vealed in this book, can persist in a country divided 
by only a small stretch of sea from Devon and Corn- 
wall. For that matter, it is difficult to convince 
oneself that the people 
who are going to 
drop death from the 
skies to-night upon 
East End _ grand- 
mothers and little 
children are people 
who, in lounge suits 
before the war, one 
might have met. The 
late Mr. Chamberlain, 
who knew very little 
about the world he 
was living in, used 
occasionally to warn 
us against the risk 
of lapsing into the 
Middle 
didn’t understand 
that, for ail our 
aeroplanes and _ silk 
hats, Europe has sunk 
to depths of which 
the Middle Ages never 


dreamed. The chroni- 
clers of those days 
held up to execration 
any conqueror or 
capturer of a town 
who “ spared neither sex 
nor age.”’ In our day we 
have become completely 
inured to that; and, 
disguised under many 
names, sadism is spread- 
ing. To my mind it is 
against that that we 
are chiefly fighting: 
cruelty and_ injustice 
and a delight in both. 

There is a_ long 
passage in this book 
which will haunt 
my nights for some MR. 
time. Pablo’s wife, who 





TO OUR READERS. 


As most of our readers must by this time 

be fully aware, the Publishing Houses 
of Britain are passing through difficult times. 
Coupled with a curtailment of paper supplies 
owing to shipping difficulties, all production 
costs have been greatly increased. 


This being the case, the Proprietors of The 
Illustrated London News, following the example 
of many others, with greatest reluctance have 
been compelled to raise the price of this journal 
from lIs., as hitherto, to Is. 3d. per copy. 


Owing also to the urgency of the paper- 
supply problem, waste must be entirely 
eliminated. For this reason your newsagent 
only receives such copies for sale as are needed 
to fill his exact requirements. Therefore, you 
should not rely upon a casual purchase of 
The Illustrated London News, but you should 
place a definite order at once. 





Starting with the issue of April 5, the price | 
of The Illustrated London News will accordingly | 
be raised to ls. 3d. per copy. 
THE EDITOR. | 








Ages. He’ 





By ERNEST HEMINGWAY.* 


admits that she was sickened by it after a while, 
describes the slow massacre of all the notables—the 
mayor, the chemist, the ironmonger, the other shop- 
keepers—of a village by the flushed and largely 
drunken apostles of Liberty who thought that Heaven 
on Earth would come if they killed everybody who 
wore a collar—as was thought by the same sort of 
people long ago in France and, more recently, in 
Russia. The notables are rounded up and allowed 
to be confessed by a priest ; and then they are dragged 
out one by one, to run the gauntlet of flails and 
bill-hooks between two lines of peasants, and then, 
dead or alive, cast over a cliff. ‘* Incredible,” 
speaks the reluctant mind; but it happened all 
over Spain; and everywhere, as in this book, the 
peasants went away saying that such evil doings 
boded ill-luck. 

The lady puts it all in a very dispassionate manner : 
‘* When the square had been closed off and the lines 
formed, I had admired and understood it as a con- 
ception of Pablo, although it seemed to me to be 
somewhat fantastic and that it would be necessary 
for all that was to be done to be done in good taste 
if it were not repugnant. Certainly if the fascists 
were to be executed by the people, it was better for 
all the people to have a part in it, and I wished to 
share the guilt as much as any, just as I hoped to 
share in the benefits when the town should be ours. 
But after Don Guillermo I felt a feeling of shame and 
distaste, and with the coming of the drunkards and 
the worthless ones into the lines, and the abstention 
of those who left the lines as a protest after Don 
Guillermo, I wished that I might dissociate myself 
altogether from the lines, and I walked away, across 





ERNEST HEMINGWAY, WHOSE FIRST FULL-LENGTH NOVEL SINCE “a FAREWELL 
TO ARMS” IS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, TALKING TO REPUBLICAN SOLDIERS DURING 
THE BATTLE OF TERUEL. 


the square, and sat down on a bench under one of 
the big trees that gave shade there.”’ 

Don Guillermo happened to be the harmless little 
tradesman from whom the flails which beat him to 
death had been bought or stolen. But his wife went 
to church and he didn’t believe in. Anarchy, so he 
had to be beaten to death in the interest of Human 
Emancipation. I don’t know what Mr. Hemingway 
intended : but the effect of his book is rather like that 
of Burke after he had been shocked into a realisation 
of the French Revolution. 

The “ stuff ’’ is here, as usual with Mr. Heming- 
way. But, as usual, one has the feeling that he is 
holding himself in. A naturally sensitive man, he 
compels himself to describe the worst horrors as though 
he were telling the time of a train’s departure ; he 
masquerades as a “‘ tough guy.’’ If he really let him- 
self go he would get rid, not merely of this irritating 
and artificial detachment, but also of his prose style, 
if style it can be called. Even when he is feeling most 
lyrical about love and natural beauty he holds him- 
self in check, and grunts out short sentences instead 
of singing. At his best he writes like a machine-gun 
shooting ; at his worst he writes like a machine-gun 
whose bullets drop limply from the gun’s lip. Brains 
he has, and feeling and experience: why on earth 
can’t he start writing ? 

Think what Conrad would have made of this theme ! 
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PICTURES IN THE MELLON BEQUEST 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE— 
PERMANENTLY HOUSED IN WASHINGTON. 


““THE MAAS AT DORDRECHT.’?—BY ALBERT CUYP (1605-1691); ONE -OF THE 
ARTIST’S. ACKNOWLEDGED MASTERPIECES. ACQUIRED AT THE BROWNLOW. SALE 
AT CHRISTIE’S IN 1923 FOR £17,500. 


| wr the Old Masters reproduced on this page are included in the princely 
bequest of master treasures of art left for the enjoyment of the American 
nation by the late Mr. Andrew Mellon and now housed in the newly-opened National 

Gallery of Art in Washington, erected at a cost of over £3,750,000. In addition 

“ 1 : to the two Raphael Madonnas formerly in the Cowper Collection at Panshanger, 
OTe Wek. ee ee basic the Mellon Bequest includes a third Raphael, the ‘“‘ Alba Madonna,” acquired 
BEQUEATHED TO THE WASHINGTON GALLERY. in 1931 with Titian’s ‘‘ Toilet of Venus,’’ Perugino’s “‘ Crucifixion,’ Botticelli's 
‘** Adoration of the Magi "’ and the ‘** Annunciation ”’ by Van Eyck, for 

over £750,000; five Rembrandts, two Titians, two Holbeins, two 

Vermeers, two Velasquez, Van Dyck’s consummate ‘‘ Marchesa 

Balba’”’ (on this page), two Goyas, portraits and landscapes. 
““ MRS. SHERIDAN.’’—-BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 
(1727-1788). (From Rothschild Collection.) 


‘““MADONNA AND CHILD.”—THE COWPER - RAPHAEL, 
ACQUIRED FOR £175,000 FROM LADY DESBOROUGH. 


“PORTRAIT OF BARTOLOMMEO COLLEONI.’?—BY GENTILE 
BELLINI (C. 1429-1507). (Brownlow Collection.) ‘““MADONNA AND CHILD.’’—BY ANTONELLO DA MESSINA 
WHO WAS INFLUENCED BY VAN EYCK (¢. 1430-1479). 
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‘* THE MARCHESA BALBA.”’—BY VAN DYCK (1599-1641), “ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON.’’—A CONSUMMATE WORK ** PHILIP, LORD WHARTON.’’—BY VAN 


DYCK. FORMERLY 
ACQUIRED FOR £100,000. (Holford Collection.) BY RAPHAEL (1453-1520). ACQUIRED FOR £129,100. IN THE HERMITAGE COLLECTION, 


LENINGRAD 
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CHEFS D’CEUVRE IN THE U.S. NATIONAL 
GALLERY OPENED BY PRES. ROOSEVELT. 


ATVTIS £T Henkes 
. ” 


“ PORTRAIT OF EDWARD VI.’’—BY HOLBEIN 
(1497-1543). (Mellon Bequest.) aa 
“* PORTRAIT OF INNOCENT X.’’—BY VELASQUEZ (1559-1660). 
FROM THE HERMITAGE COLLECTION. (Mellon Bequest.) 


HE Old Masters illustrated on these pages are included in the 
sumptuous art collections bequeathed to the American people by 
Mr. Samuel Kress and the late Mr. Andrew Mellon, formerly U.S. 
Secretary to the Treasury and a former American Ambassador to “PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM II. OF NASSAU.”—BY VAN DYCK 
London, at whose expense a National Gallery of Art was built in (1599-1641). FROM THE HERMITAGE. (Mellon Bequest.) 
Washington to house them. The combined gifts constitute one of the most 
magnificent national art collections in the world. President Roosevelt, dedicating 
the Gallery on March 17, declared that the American people were determined 
that the freedom of the human spirit and human mind, which has produced 
the world’s greatest art and all its science, shall not be utterly destroyed. 


+ } i i ‘2 __“_& __-e_ i} 





‘““ ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS.’’—BY GIORGIONE (C. 1477-1510), WHO ENJOYED 


GREAT POPULARITY IN HIS LIFETIME. (Kress Bequest.). 
‘“THE ANNUNCIATION.”—BY JAN VAN 


EYCK (c. 1380-c. 1440). (Mellon Bequest.) 


“THE RISEN CHRIST APPEARING TO HIS MOTHER.” — 
BY VAN DER WEYDEN (C. 1400-1464).  (Mellon.) 


” 


“a POLISH NOBLEMAN BY REMBRANDT “PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL.” BY TITIAN 


(ce. 1477-1576), ** PORTRAIT OF SIR BRIAN TUKE.”’— BY 
(1606-1669). (Mellen Bequest.) WHO DIED AT NINETY-NINE IN VENICE. 


HOLBEIN (1497 
(Kress Bequest.) 1543). VALUED IN 1937 


AT £88,000 Mellon Bequest.) 
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a eee ay, MASTERPIECES IN THE MELLON 
AND KRESS BEQUESTS 
TO THE U.S. 





4 he Mellon Collection, 

which included a 
number of Old Masters 
acquired in 1931 from the 
Hermitage, Leningrad, was 





valued, at cost price, at 
£3,802,203 in 1937, with 
Raphael's ‘St. George 
and the Dragon” 
(£129,100)—illustrated on 
page 421—and Holbein's 
“Sir Brian Tuke” 
(£88,000) (on page 422). 
To accept, said President 
Roosevelt when dedicating 
the Washington Art Gal- 
lery on March 17, “ work 





“THE CALLING OF PETER AND ANDREW.”—BY DUCCIO (1255-1319), ACQUIRED such as that of German ‘“MADONNA AND CHILD AND THE LITTLE ST. JOHN.’’—BY ANDREA 
FOR ABOUT £50,000. (Kress Bequest.) DEL SARTO (1487-1531). A FLORENTINE WORK. (Kress Bequest.) 
painters like Holbein and 
Diirer, of Italians like 
Botticelli and Raphael, of 
painters of the Low 
Countries like Van Dyck 
and Rembrandt, of famous 
Frenchmen and famous 
Spaniards—to accept this 
work on behalf of the 
people of this democratic 
nation is to assert our 
belief in a human spirit 
which is everywhere en- 
dangered, and which in 
many countries where it 
first found form and mean- 
ing has been rooted out and 
broken and destroyed. ... 
The dedication of this 
gallery... is the measure of 
the earnestness of our in- 
tention that freedom of the 


human spirit shall go on.” 


(RIGHT.) ‘‘ THE ADORATION 
OF THE MAGI.”’—BY BOTTI- 
CELLI (1447-1510). PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT DESCRIBED 
THE COLLECTION ON MARCH 
I7 AS DEMONSTRATING THE 
““ FREEDOM OF THE HUMAN 
SPIRIT AND HUMAN MIND.” 
(Melion Bequest.) 





”» ! “ » ” , » 
‘PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN.”’—BY BOTTICELLI. REPRE- “ SCENE FROM THE LIFE OF A MONK. —BY SASSETTA PORTRAIT OF A VENETIAN LADY. BY CARPACCIO 
SENTED BY FOUR WORKS IN THE WASHINGTON GALLERY (1392-1450) FROM THE ALLENDALE COLLECTION (1450 ?-1523). FROM THE BENSON COLLECTION 
Mellon Bequest.) Kress Bequest.) Kress Bequest.) 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ 


HE long tassels, or ‘ lamb’s-tails,”” as children 
call them, hanging from my hazel-trees just 
now, set me thinking about the “ flowers of spring” 
The snowdrop, 
aconite, crocus and daffodil, in their wedding gar- 


and their strangely contrasted forms. 


ments, are a delight to the eyes. And, 
inasmuch as they proclaim the coming of 
spring, these tassels, or catkins, of the hazel 
and the willow give me also a thrill of 
pleasure; for these too are ‘‘ wedding- 
garments,”’ though of a very subdued kind. 
Furthermore, they show in a very forcible 
way Nature’s methods of attaining the 
same ends by strikingly different ways. 
And these ends are to secure the 
production of seed for the continuation 
of the race. 

It has taken millions of years to bring 
these contrasts into being. The tassel- 
bearers represent an earlier stage in the 
evolution of flowering-plants than the spring 
flowers I have mentioned, though later 
in time than the conifers, both of which 
have to depend on the wind for their 
place in the sun. But the gay banner- 
bearers have found, so to speak, a more 
excellent way of securing the same end, 
and this by attracting the visits of bees 
and other insects by the lure of draughts 
of nectar, which, however, they cannot get 
until they have been dusted with pollen, 
carried for the tassel-bearers by the less 
certain agency of the wind. But let us 
look a little more closely at these two 
very different types of flowers. First let 
us take the more familiar flowers which 
give us such joy in the garden. These 
present an amazing variety of forms, 
though all agree in their essential features. 


2. COMMONLY, 
OF A TWIG: 


BUT NOT ALWAYS, 


later than the anthers, 
pollination. 


The flowers open 


The narcissus, or the tulip, illustrates, with excep- 
tional clearness, the outstanding features of these 


glorified members of the plant-world. 


In the section through the flower of a narcissus, 
the gaily-coloured parts are formed by the strap- of 
shaped petals surrounding a long tube known as the 
corona, and enclosing the stamens which arise from 
These are the male pollen- 
producing organs, the pollen being formed within 
the elongated capsule at the end of the stalk on which 
The central rod, with an expanded 


the base of the corona. 


they are borne. 


top, is the pistil, or female part of the flower. 
pollen-grains, brought from another flower and deposited 
on this by its insect visitors, make their way down this 
long column into the chamber seen at its base, and 
there enter the ovules which later become the seeds 
seen in the upper chamber, thus completing the work 
In the tulip there is no corona— 
and the five brightly 
coloured petals are all separate, instead of being 
The stamens bear much larger 
anthers, or pollen-bearing capsules, and are supported 


of fertilisation. 
found only in the daffodil-tribe 


fused at their bases. 


€ 


BORNE AT THE END 

THE FEMALE FLOWER OF THE HAZEL CATKIN, 

WHICH IS INDISTINGUISHABLE FROM A LEAF-BUD UNTIL 
THE CRIMSON STIGMAS BURST THROUGH ITS TIP. 


and so avoid self- 





CATKINS AND DAFFODILS. 


on stalks which grow from the base of the ovary. 
Below the petals is a ring of green leaves, or ‘‘ sepals,’’ 
not seen in the daffodil. 


These two flowers are of quite simple type. But 


in the thousands of different kinds of flowers, there 
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I. MALE CATKINS OF THE HAZEL (CORFLUS AVELLANA)} SHOWING 
THE SPOON-SHAPED SCALES TO THE UNDER-SURFACES OF WHICH THE 
POLLEN-BEARING ANTHERS ARE ATTACHED—WHICH, HOWEVER, CAN 
ONLY BE SEEN WITH A LENS. 
The catkins ripen before the leaves appear so that the pollen can be easily 
dispersed by the wind. (Photographed, March 1941.) 


the marigold, the poppy, 
the snapdragon and the 
rose. The crocus stands 
apart, for here only the 
petals appear above ground; 
to find the ovary you must 
dig deep down below the 
surface. Why this should 
be, no one has yet explained. 

But there are some 
other flowers which are 
either self-fertilising or are 
wind-fertilised, and hence 
do not need the services 
insects to distribute 
their pollen. As a con- 
sequence, they have lost 
their gay petals, but where, 
however, petals are present 
they are green. The dock 
family, stinging - nettle, 
hop, dog’s-mercury and 
the spurges are good 
examples of these green- 
flowered _ plants. The 
spurges of our countryside 
are especially interesting. 
In these, what look like 
petals are really a crowd 3. 
of “ bracts’’ forming what 
the botanists call an 
“ involucre, ”’ but the 


The 


THE ANTHERS ARE ATTACHED, 


THE LARGE PETALS SURROUNDING 
AND THE STAMENS CLUSTERED ROUND THE CENTRAL, PROJECTING STYLE, OR “ STIGMA.” 
The leaf-like expansion below is the “ bract.”’ 














etc. 


stamens and the pistils cannot be seen distinctly 
without the aid of a lens. 
oozes from the stem of the sun-spurge when cut is 
used as a cure for warts; that of the Irish spurge by 
salmon-poachers for poisoning rivers. Near allies 


The milky juice which 


of the spurges furnish us with rubber 


‘and gutta-percha. In some of the 
foreign species of spurges, the “ in- 
volucre’’ to which I have referred has 


taken on the réle of the ‘“‘ banner-bearers ”’ 
like the tulip, inasmuch as its component 
parts are coloured yellow, or scarlet, 
as in the scarlet-leaved poinsettia, and 
thereby insects are attracted to the 
flowers, to serve as pollen-carriers in- 
stead of the wind. Cases of reversion 
of this kind, though attained by different 
means, are rare. 

And now as to the tassel-, or catkin- 
bearers—the hazel and the willow, though 
these are but two of many species. 
Though these catkins answer to the 
ordinary garden flowers, they are, in 
their nature, more like the cones of 
pine-trees, since they produce no petals, 
but only a long stalk bearing, as in the 
hazel, a series of spoon-shaped scales, to 
the under-surface of which a small group 
of anthers is attached. These are the 
male pollen-bearing anthers. When ripe, 
the pollen is shed and carried by the 
wind to the female flowers, which are 
borne on a separate part of the branch, 
generally the end of a twig, and ripen 
later, thus avoiding “‘ self - fertilisation.” 
These female flowers look like leaf-buds 
until they ripen, when a tuft of crimson 
stigmas is thrust out through the end of 
the “bud ” (Fig. 2). The fringed capsule 
which in due course encloses the ripe 
hazel-nut, is formed by a pair of ‘“ brac- 
teoles.” | The filbert and the cob-nut are 
finer and cultivated varieties of the hazel. 
When filbert catkins are scarce, hazel 
catkins are hung in the plantations to 
ensure fertilisation. 

The willow catkin differs conspicuously 
from that of the hazel, for, in the first 
place, the anthers stand out completely 
exposed, giving the appearance, when the 
pollen is ripe, of a bottle brush, instead 
of being hidden by scales. In the second 
place, the female flowers are borne on separ- 
ate plants, hence the willows are said to 
be dicecious, the hazel being moncecious. 
But the willows, of which there are many 


species, differ in one very important 
are an immense number of different combinations point from the hazel, for they are _ insect - 
and permutations in their structural characters, as fertilised, securing this service by the usual lure 
well as in their coloration. Compare, for example, of nectar. : 


A NARCISSUS FLOWER IN SECTION, SHOWING THE TUBULAR “ CORONA” TO WHICH 


THE ‘“‘ CORONA,” 


(Photographs by W. G. Kennings-K ilbourn.) 
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~ RESTFUL CHARM 


Walnut, with the mellow loveliness of the antique, makes this Bedroom with 
Queen Anne Period details—an example of the Pre-Tax Stocks in our Galleries. 


Wardrobe with interior arranged for hanging garments. Hat shelf at top, and , 
section fitted with adjustable shelves and drawers. 5 feet wide. £51.10.0 
Dressing Table with shaped front, fitted five drawers. 3 ft. 6in. wide. £37.10.0 
Fine Triple Mirror, with engraved border on adjustable centre plate. £22.18. 6 
Oval Dressing Stool has the seat covered in rich Damask. . . £7.19.6 
Single Bedstead with shaped footend. 3 feet wide. . . , 5 Oe. @ 


vaca we www HARRODS GALLERIES 
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SJ ama unique sherly 
in 2 unigue boitle 
—but, owing to the necessary Govern- 


ment restrictions on imports, I cannot, 
at present, be shipped from Spain. 


I was able to catch the last boat, but 
the quantity was small. I shall be ready 
for delivery in a few weeks, so those who 
require me will be able to obtain 
small quantities. 


Therefore those who wish to purchase 
a few ‘bottles of Rednutt ‘and thus offer 
their friends the finest Sherry procurabie 
should advise my Agents in London, 
giving them the name and address of 
their usual Wine Merchants, when their 
requirements will be supplied as far as 
stocks permit. 
Wholesale Agents for 
the United Kingdom: 
J, R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., 
161, New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
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anything about the 
subject — could well 
have pointed out that 
the imfnense contri- 
bution of the Chinese 
to art had already 
been so great that a 
mere Tartar conquest 
could do nothing to 
affect it. The Chinese 
promptly swallowed 
their conquerors and 
spent the next hun- 
dred and fifty years 
in producing 





A PAIR OF PORCELAIN COCKERELS, WITH HARLEQUIN PLUMAGE ON A 
PINK GROUND. Famille Rose—rkIGN OF CHIEN LUNG (1736-1795). 
even ° 14} IN. IN HEIGHT. 

more extraordinary These photmprente poked oe idea of e. quality to be found in 
things articularl seventeenth- an eighteenth-century inese porcelain, of its 
ee _ P f y technical excellence and the happy knack of the potters in con- 
int e realm Of porce- veying a sense of the nature of various animals and birds without 
lain. Consider but literal copying of details. 

a few items — the 


wonderful blood-red glaze (sang de bauf), a delicate apple-green, and all the enamels 
used in place of the under-glaze colour of the earlier technique; the lovely cobalt 
blue, and all those types which the admiring French have once and for all classified 
by the familiar names of famille’ verte, famille noire and famille jaune— 
the first with green as its pre- 
dominating colour, the second 
with a background of greenish- 
black which has something of the 
quality of a starling’s feathers 
seen in the sunlight, the third 
with yellow predominating. Then 
there is the rose colour —vet 
another difficult technical innova- 
tion—used in combination with a 
most delicate palette of palest 
green, lilac, yellow and blue. All 
these are combined with extra- 
ordinarily fine quality both of 
form and of material—and not 
least in that beautiful creamy- 
white porcelain from the province 
of Fukien known as blanc de chine, 
familiar to evervone from the 
gracious figures of the goddess of 
Mercy, Kuan-Yin. 

Illustrations of such things 
lose a lot when they cannot be 
reproduced in colours—neverthe- 
less, these three photographs, 
studied with imagination, give 
some idea of the quality to be 
found in seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century porcelain, its tech- 
nical excellence, and the happy 
knack of the potters in conveying a sense of the nature of various animals and birds 
without literal copying of details. While such creatures never actually existed on 
land or water, their modellers report reality with as close an observation of essen- 
tials as was ever achieved by the most meticulously literal Dutch painter, with 
the addition of just enough fantasy to make the workaday world look a little banal— 
which is exactly what one wants in things intended to decorate a room. F.D. 


ONE OF A PAIR OF PORCELAIN 
DOGS, IN MOTTLED GREEN WITH BROWN AND YELLOW 


TEMPLE GUARDIAN 


GLAZES. 
HEIGHT. 


REIGN OF K'ANG HSI (1662-1722). 9} IN. IN 
(Illustrations by Courtesy of John Sparks.) 
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p ART AND ANTIQUES. S p | Ni 
S | N K Y the time this note appears, London will be making the best of what is likely to K 
be the only public exhibition of Chinese Art this year—the exhibition preceding 
the select Sotheby’s of the H. K. Burnet collection. As that is mainly composed of 
ESTABLISHED 1772 very early objects in jade and bronze, the casual visitor may find it a trifle more ESTABLISHED 1772 
austere than his ordinary notions of Chinese achievement anticipate, so that perhaps 
a few remarks upon the character of later work may not be out of place. Everyone 
will agree that the Chinese were in the van in holding up a mirror to nature and 
5-7, KING STREET, Se what po Bond 5-7, KING STREET, 
ir ow xquisite 
ST. JAMES'’S, sulin inde ail an me ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W.1 that their extraordinary LONDON, S.W.1 
technical skill in the seven- a 
2 Z, teenth and cighteenth cen- E é 
turies in so many ficlds of 
art can be compared with ANTIQUES 
ESTABLISHED \ this earlier work. To some, —amame 
the loveliest famille rose 
1760 egg-shell plate ore Chinese M. HARRIS & SONS 
description—and how elo- 
© quent it is !—is ‘‘ bodyless,” 44.52, NEW OXFORD ST., 
ve not egg-shell) is a fragile LONDON, W.C.1 
and pretty tour de force and Telephone : MUS 2121-2122 
nothing more. One can a a 
\, ee observe a similar attitude INVENTORIES AND VALUATIONS 
O to-day if one has the oppor- 
ONE OF A PAIR OF WIN® EWERS REPRESENTING DUCKS, THE tunity of visiting the Ash- 
15 Old Bond St. COVERS BEING IN THE FORM OF LOTUS FLOWERS, WITH THE molean Museum at Oxford, 
C GREEN STALKS FORMING THE HANDLES—CHINESE Famille where Sir George Cooper’s 
London, W.1 Rosé OF THE REIGN OF CHIEN LUNG (1736-1795). Boucher tapestries are on 
loan and hung up in one 
{ E of the galleries. The things are so lovely that they take one’s breath 
? — away —and so charmingly frivolous, so empty of anything in the nature of 
moral sanctions, that it is to be feared Mr. Ruskin would not have approved of 
s them. Anything more alien to the traditions of Oxford it is hard to imagine—and 
ee — oo 7 ene so it is with es ree part of later Chinese art : it is not intended to edify, but to 
go up in smoke, but nothing can entertain, and this it 
erase your good name if it is kept does with exquisite 
safe in the public mind through taste and apparent 
consistent announcements in the carelessness. There is 
a wealth of invention, 
advertisement pages of of fantasy, of good 
humour, and a mas- 
THE ILLUSTRATED tery of colour which 
LONDON NEWS the European potter 
has so far envied but 
. ° has not emulated. A pair of maplewood Cabinets of Drawers 
Space is rationed —ask When the Meiekes on stands; the drawers are lettered, and 
ie ; : contain plaster casts of classical cameos. 
your advertising counsel conquered China in Height : 3 ft. ro ins. 
1644, the rest of the j 
. world—had it known * 
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- dont change with the times 
The same good workmanship and style: the same faithful colours: 
the same pre-shrunk material ; a range of patterns as wide as ever — 


and three lengths of sleeve. In fact, the mixture as before. The un- 
avoidable increase in price still represents the full Austin Reed value. 


OF REGENT STREET 
‘ @errah I Branches at: Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, Nottingham, Norwich, Bristol, Oxford, 
R 4 : Bournemouth, Bath. 


The FERRANTI Electric Fire provides 
heat which will surprise you—quickly 
and at less cost. 




















Solve your heating problems by choosing 
FERRANTI. You'll SIT BACK AND 
TAKE NOTICE-—its HOTTER than 


you expect. 
Please write for List H 3. 


FERRANTI LIMITED, 
Moston, Manchester, 10. 


London Showrooms : Bush House, Aldwych, W. CC. 2. 
FF266 





FIRST - FOREMOST : HOTTEST 












NC. “HYGIENE rox WOMEN” = OA -— = ZF— 
BY NURSE OREW 2 After DUTY—15 minutes’ pleasure 
r 


\ @ pan and satisfaction with a 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 














prooucts ae 
E HYGIE 
APPROVED BY DOCTORS 
Men of the Tank Corps at work on the 
Mf you wish, wrine to MURSE OREW, VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON. W.Ct gum mounting of a light cruiser tank. 
% Mt is now more than wer necessary to empt? your packet at the time of purchase and leave it with your Tobacconist 
Churchman’s No. 1 Cigarettes: a fin¢ 15 minutes of smooth smoking. 10 for 10d., 20 for 1/8d. 
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OOD, as never before, must be saved—not only 

saved for vital work, but saved from decay. 

The spores of fungi, ever present in timber, 
only require conditions conducive to their germina- 
tion, and the tentacles spread and cause what is 
commonly known as Wet and Dry Rot. 


This picture shows how a fungoid growth robbed 
the below ground portion of a gate post of all its 
practical value in so short a time as two years. 


Guard against all forms of decay in timber by 
treating it now with a material that positively 
prevents deterioration — not one that just gives 
temporary protection—but one that is truly effective. 


CUPRINOL is the only choice, for it is made 
from organo-metallic salts which seep right into the 
fibres of the wood and render it immune from all 
forms of decay. What is more, water cannot wash 
it out, and it can be painted over. One coat of 
CUPRINOL applied by brush or spray will do it. 


UPRINOL 


e 
C WOOD AND FABRIC PRESERVATIVE 


Used and specified by the Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry, H.M. Office of Works, etc. 
yenson & Nicholson, Ltd., Cuprinol Section, Jenson House, Stratford, London, E.15. 
Distributors of Cuprinol products in the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland 








Tropical 
lightning! 


Officers, off East, will find 


that 
can 
(and 


outfit before they can 


say, 


They will find here every- 
thing necessary and will 
not be saddled with any- 


thing unnecessary. And 


— it 


saying — behind every 
item of tropical kit is our 
tradition of over 50 years’ 


outfitting to the Services. 





















at Moss Bros. they 
collect a complete 


correct) _ tropical 


“What the Duce!” 


almost goes without 








MOSS 
BROS. 


Naval, Military, R.A.F. Outfitters. 


COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2. TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 


Also 3/5 Upper Union Street, Aldershot; 76 Park Street, Bristol ; 5 St. Ann's Square, Manchester ; The Hard, 
Portsmouth. And at Boscombe, Camberley, Dorking, Droitwich, Hove, Ilkley, Salisbury, Shrivenham and York, 








\ a exe a ta Rs a a § " 2 ‘ 
NOTABLE NUMBERS 
11, STRAND STREET, SANDWICH. A charming old |5th century 
building known as “The Sandwich Weavers ’’ with many historic 
links with the past. 


Yet another reminder of accepted traditions of quality is 
found in Player’s No. 3. Their mellow ripeness, distinctive 











flavour and aroma make them the choice of a host of 
| PLAIN OR smokers who demand a cigarette of extra 
| CORK TIPS fine quality. 
20 For 1/10 ’ 2 
s°\ |" NUMBER 
| 50 TINS 
[ Bomar EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES ; 
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NOTHING soft about 
It’s the hardest 
wearing cloth that Scotland 
produces. The firm weave, 
impervious to thorns in the 
woods or hustle in the streets, helps to preserve the 
cut of your Sportex suit in a way which will give 
the greatest satisfaction to yourself and your tailor. 


Sportex. 
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SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 
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RARE | 
BRITISH COLONIAL 
STAMPS 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
1 


The leading and cheapest Dealer 
in the World for British Colonial 
Rarities is :— 





T. ALLEN, 


‘Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 


Frinton « on = Sea . . 


Essex 











BERMUDA 


PROVISIONAL 
HALF-PENNY on 1d. 


ist PRINTING 
DULL-RED & GREY 
Thin Greyish Paper. 
Issued Dec. 20, 1940 
SOLD OUT IN ONE DAY. 
Overprint shows through on back. 
There are no type varieties in the first printin9- 


2nd PRINTING 
Colour of stamp: RED and BLACK. 
Paper: Medium Cream. 
Overprint does NOT show through on the back of stamp. 
Varieties: ““H" over E" (Only 3 stamps in a sheet) 


1st. Printing 2nd Printing. 
Mint Used Mint Used 





Setting |24mm. 4/6 5/6 
+s 133mm. 3/6 4/6 ad. 94. 
os 14 mm. 3/- 4/- 3d. 8d. 
Block 4. 124m. & |4m. 15/- 18/6 2/2 — 
» I3}m. & 14m. 12/6 16/6 1/2 - 
Complete sheet 60 stamps £10 — 25/- — 
Variety “H” over “E” 
(Only in 2nd Printing) 
In Vertical pair - — 2/46 — 
In Vertical block of 6 
with Printer's imprint - - 10/- — 


Bahamas 3d. on 24d., Ceylon 3 cents on 200. 
* Pitcairns used all in this month's H. &. A. 
BULLETIN 


— 24 pages of Offers — Star 
Items 


pehdain of the Sa el to Buy 
Now—FEtc., F ; 


He A WALLACE 


9%, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.(2. Phone: NAT 7992-3 


We 
deletmined 


















BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
SUPERB SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL AT jird to 

4th OF CATALOGUE PRICES. SPECIAL-OFFER-LISTS FREE !! 
@ BARGAINS — 500 different Br. Colonials 10/-; 
1,000 40/-; 2,000 155/-; 3,000 £18; 4,000 £45, 

EDMUND EASTICK, 

22, BANKSIDE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 











FINE WEST INDIES 


Also British Colonies in Africa, Asia, and Australasia. 
Interesting approval books of these stamps, and a few 
foreign countries, now ready. Only fine copies mounted. 
Please state wants. References essential. 


H. A. L, HUGHES & CO., 18 NELSON HOUSE, PETERBOROUGH 











STAMP S 


Fine Selection of the 
all countries sent on approval, at od. 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices 


G. G. Waitt, ‘The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 


Rare Stamps of 














By Charles F. Ingram. 


- The Art of the Postage ‘Stamp 





ies 





Ngee fORS interested in provisional issues meet 
with many examples of surcharged stamps, such as 
the recent emergency issues for Bermuda, Bahamas and 
Ceylon. It often happens that stamps of one denomination 
run out of stock, and, pending the 
arrival of new supplies, stamps of 
another and less used value are 
surcharged accordingly. Such issues 
usually have a short existence, and 
frequently prove sound philatelic 
investments, especially in the case 
of local printings. 

The new Bermuda provisional, 
with ‘“ Halfpenny” printed on the 
td. rose-red and grey, first issued 
on Dec. 20, 1940, is a local pro- 
visional, and likely to turn out quite 
a good stamp. There are three 
distinct settings in a sheet of 
sixty stamps, with minor type, flaws. 
A second printing is reported on a much brighter shade 
of red, and on thicker, yellowish paper. The issue appears 
to have been found necessary to meet a shortage of 4d. 
stamps over the Christmas period. 


BERMUDA: A _ ONE- 
PENNY ALTERED TO 
HALFPENNY. 


Owing to the increase of the foreign letter rate, locally 
produced provisional stamps have also appeared for the 
Bahamas and Ceylon. 
The former is a_ sur 
charge of 3d. on the 
current 24d. value of the 
King George type, and 
the latter 3 cents on 
the 20c. of the pictorial 
type. All printings of 
these new _ provisionals 
are said to be very limi 
ted, and especially in the 
case of the Bermuda 
and Bahamas issues. prices should show an early rise. 





NEWFOUNDLAND : A ROYAL VISIT 
STAMP USFD AS A_ PROVISIONAL. 


The subject of surcharged stamps is an interesting one, 
and covers a wide field of collecting. A popular issue, 
and one that is rising in value, is the 
Royal Visit stamp of Newfoundland, 
used as a provisional issue to meet a 
shortage of 2c. and 4c. values. The 
5c. stamp of 1939, bearing portraits of 
the King and Queen, was appropriately 
surcharged, and came into use towards 
the end of that year to provide for the 
Christmas postal traffic. The over- 
printing was done locally, and bears 
several interesting varieties, though of 
minor importance. Inconstant type 
many sur- 





BAHAMAS : THE 
NEW PROVISIONAL 
SURCHARGE, flaws are met with on 
charged stamps, but they are not worth 
attention. 


particular 


One of the rarest of modern provisionals was issued by 
the Falkland Islands in 1928 to meet a shortage of 4d. and 
23d. values. The need was immediate, 
and the current 2d. stamp was sur- 
charged 2$d. in rather crude handwork. 
Although the number actually sur- 
charged is said to have been 1179, 
many must have been destroved, as 
few copies got into collectors’ hands. 
The stamp is now quoted at approxi 
mately £20. 





Many of the early issues of the 
British Colonies provide interesting sur- SOLA KES 
charges and re-surcharges such as the ANNA ALTERED 
St. Vincent and British Honduras types. TO } ANNA 
A popular stamp is the 1915 surcharge 
of St. Vincent, One Penny on 1s. This is still a com- 
paratively cheap item, and well worth acquiring. The 
issue was responsible for the famous 
error showing the ‘ One” omitted, of 
which very few copies are known. 

A study of the early issues of Mauri- 
tius and the Straits Settlements will 
reveal many varieties of surcharged 
stamps, some of the latter being over- 
printed on the stamps of India, showing 
a crown and the appropriate value in 

cents.” For the 1880 series, no fewer 

than twelve different varieties of the 
numeral surcharge, toc. on 30¢., are 
known. 





MALTA: 
rO ONE FARTHING 


FROM 2D. 


In 1922, Malta reduced its 2d. stamp to one farthing, 
and India surcharged the 1932 $-anna value with a } duty 
in thick black figures. 

The stroke of a pen has on 
several occasions altered the official 
denomination of a stamp. The 
first 1d. stamp of Griqualand West 
was created by  surcharging§ the 
1864 Cape of Good Hope _ 4d. 
blue with a manuscript surcharge 
in red ink. Later they were over- 
printed with a capital “G” in 
various types 

The 1882 issue for Trinidad bears 
a similar manuscript surcharge, 1d. 
in red or black ink, as do the 1880 
issue for Tobago, which shows a pen 





ETHIOPIA 


3 ‘ OVERPRINTED WwIitl 
surcharge on half of the 1879 6d A NEW VALUF 


value, the stamp being divided 
vertically down the centre, and doing double duty. 














H. R. HARMER of BOND ST. 


The World's Leading Stamp Auctioneer, 


HAS PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
RECEIPT OF INSTRUCTIONS TO OFFER 


The “Dr. C. L. Boulenger ” 
Collection of Germany, Colonies, 
and Occupation Issues 
to be offered in New York—May 12 and 13. 


The “T. C. Todd” 
British Empire Collection 


to be offered in London—April 8 and 9. 


“H. C. McDonell “ 
British Empire Collection 


to be offered in London—April 16 and 17 


A Magnificent Collection 
of British Empire Air Mails 


The ‘‘Dr. J. Pringle ’’ Collection 
ot Flown Air Covers 


The “A. Morton Bell” 
British Empire Collection 


These to be offered in New York on dates 
yet to be fixed. 


THE H. R. HARMER AUCTIONS in London and 
New York are universally recognised as the World’s 
best markets for fine and rare stamps. If you 
contemplate selling, you can be sure of the highest 
possible realisation if H. R. Harmer acts for you. 
Ask for leaflet “Best of Two Worlds,” detailing facil- 
ities and terms for Sale in London and New York. 


Proceeds of New York sales return to Britain as 
dollars to aid war effort — vendors are paid in 
sterling from London. 


H. R. HARMER 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 
(Established over 50 years) 
In association with H. R. Harmer, Inc., of New York. 
131-137, New Bond St., London, W.1 


lephone : Telegrams: 
Phistamsel, Wesdo, London 


Te 
MAYFAIR 0218 (3 lines) 














Stamp Collectors ! 


YOU WILL BE RIGHT 
UP-TO-DATE IF YOU 
SEND FOR A COPY OF 


1941 PRICE LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED AND 
SENT FREE ON RECEIPT 
OF 3d. FOR POSTAGE. 


Contains a vast amount of the most 
interesting material, much of it irre- 
placeable and unobtainable elsewhere. 


STAMPS in Sets & Packets 
AIR MAIL STAMPS 
FLOWN COVERS 
MINIATURE SHEETS 


Stamp Collecting is the Universal 
Hobby and helps our National Effort 
by bringing in Foreign Currency. 


ASK ALSO FOR 


Illustrated Booklet of Albums and Accessories, 

and a Specimen Copy of the Philatelic Bulletin, 

published each month, and featuring items of 
special interest to collectors of new issues. 


WHITFIELD KING «Co. .1.».) 
Established IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 
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Here is just rN) 


the delicacy 


for invalids and convalescents 


‘OSBORN’S ’”’ Patum Peperium (The 
Gentleman’s Relish) is the ideal savoury 
for invalids, convalescents and_ the 
fastidious. On toast it is the table 
delicacy par excellence. 


Osborn's 


PATUM PEPERIUM 
ba THE GENTLEMANS RELISH 


The Greatest of all table delicacies 


Also ask for ‘OSBORN’S”  Anchov Paste, 
**OSBORN’S” Savoury Sauce and “OSBORN’S” 
Anchovy Specialities. Be sure you get ‘‘OSBORN’S.” 
Still supplied at pre-war prices. Obtainable from all 
the best Grocers, Stores, etc. Send postcard to-day for 
FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept. I.L.N. 
C. OSBORN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, N.I6 
(Established 1828.) 


Suppliers to Army, Navy and Air Force Institutes ana 
Canteens. 


a 
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PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 


L.B.LTD. London 








FOR RESTORATION OF ENERGY 


eat “ Bermaline ” Bread, full of natural nutriment, : F ; roe . ? 
especially Vitamin B, Promotes digestion too. Win Raised in 1661, it was originally called the Tangier Regiment 
through on ** Bermaline."’ Ask your Baker, or write or First Tangerines. It became the Queen Dowager's Regiment 
Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 


after the death of Charles Il; the Queen's Own Regiment in 
1727 ; Queen's (second) Royal Regiment of Foot in 1751 ; and 
the Queen's Royal Regiment (West Surrey), in 1881. 





E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 


cnv@hces| HIGHLAND QUEEN | 


E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


The spirit of the Regiment is based on pride in its past achieve- diguews 
ments and intense loyalty to tradition. The same character Pe 
distinguishes Highland Queen Grand Liqueur, wherein are srgens Oso ion 
blended choice fine-flavoured whiskies which make the product 


of Scotland’s largest independent distillers most fitting for 
discerning palates. 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH; also GLASGOW and LONDON 














For over half a century STATE 
EXPRESS 555 have maintained their 
reputation as the world’s finest cigarettes — 


a good reason why they 


are preferred by critical 
T he Be ao t smokers everywhere. 
Cigarette 


Ms 
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